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THE NEW BUDGET. 


M® GLADSTONE has lost no time in justifying his 
assumption of the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He has brought ina new Budget characterized 
by the boldness which has always marked his Budgets, 
and explained and defended in one of those masterly 
statements which no one but Mr. Grapstone could have 
offered to Parliament. It is many years since the House 
of Commons has had the opportunity of enjoying 
80 t an intellectual treat. Novelties assumed the 
air of indisputable truths, and complicated figures 
were woven into the thread of an easy and intel- 
ligible narrative, in a manner new to this genera- 
tion, and reminding the older members of the House 
of the days when Mr. Guapstone first soared above the 
level of ordinary financiers. In two hours Mr. GLapsToNnE 
re-arranged tlie wine daties, abolished the Malt-tax, put a 
heavy penalty on the publicans, and added a penny 
to the Income-tax. The negotiations for a new treaty 
with France afforded an opportunity for dealing 
with wine. Agricultural distress furnished a motive 
for relieving farmers from a burden of which they 
have been complaining helplessly and hopelessly time 
out of mind. The indignation excited by the violence and 
arrogance of the publicans during the recent elections 
imparted a peculiar attraction to a proposal for making 
Sen pay; and even the unwelcome addition to the 
ncome-tax was sweetened by the explanation that it was 
made for a purely temporary purpose, and was merely a 
contribution by means of which a great advance towards 
perfect freedom of trade was to be purchased. As the 
crown of his work, Mr. GiapsToNe sought to establish 
something like a real surplus. Sir Starrorp Norrscore 
had been content with a modest surplus of 184,000]. But 
this surplus is already non-existent. It has been swallowed 
up, and more than swallowed up, by supplementary esti- 
mates which reach 200,000l. If all the great and various 
changes contemplated by Mr. Giapstoye are adopted 
by Parliament, he calculates on having an elfec- 
tive surplus of not less than 381,000]. This he holds 
in reserve, in case it should be found that England 
must or ought to come to the aid of India. Mr. Grap- 
STONE did not positively commit himself to the statement 
that India would need or ought to receive help. What he 
insisted on was that India ought not to receive little 
grants in aid. The whole burden of the Afghan war 
should be ascertained, and then we should be in a 
position to determine whether there was anything in the 
character of the war to impose on England the moral daty 
of contributing to its cost, or anything in the state of 
Indian finances which made the intervening help of 
England indispensable. No one can doubt that, if it is 
found possible to conclude all the operations of the war 
within a few months, Mr. GLapseone’s mode of regarding 
the present position of Indian finance is the right one. If 
it were necessary to continue costly operations in Afghan- 
istan for a long time to come, India might be starving 
while England was making inquiries. But, if everything 
is to be over by October, the total cost of the war may be 
approximately ascertained soon enough to make any help 
given by England at once seasonable and defensible on 
broad and general principles. 
The reductions in the wine duties are expressly proposed 
as an instrument of bargaining with France. Parliament 
is not invited to sanction them ; for, if they were accepted 


once for all, they would no longer be an instrument of 
bargaining. France would have got all we had to give, 
and we should not know what France would give in 
return. But, as the treaty with France expires at the 
end of the year, the Government must be in a position to 
negotiate a new treaty before the present treaty expires. 
Our Government must have something in hand which it 
can give, or not give, according to the mode in which it 
is met; and therefore it is proposed that Parliament 
shall give the Government power to reduce the wine 
duties by means of Orders in Council. The chief 
alteration contemplated is the reduction of duty on 
the very lightest kinds of wine from one shilling to 
sixpence per gallon. There is then to be a graduated 
scale according to the ascending degrees of alcoholic 
strength, and the net result will be a medium duty 
of 1s. 4d., and a loss to the Exchequer which this 
year will reach 240,000!., and in future years will reach 
300,000]. This may be termed the French part of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s proposals. It is not for the benefit of the 
drinkers of light wine that the Exchequer is willing to 
suffer ; but it abandons a quarter of a million sterling in 
order to secure access for our goods to the French market. 
The really important part of Mr. Giapstone’s proposals i: 
the English part, and the chief item under this head is the 
abolition of the Malt-tax. Theoretically the Malt-tax has 
been long recognized as indefensible. Since the days of 
Apam Swirx it has been recognized as an axiom that 
taxation should be imposed on the finished product, and not 
on the raw material. It is beer that ought to be taxed, and 
not malt. But the taxation of beer has always been supposed 
to present insuperable difficulties. Proposals have more 
than once been made to reduce the Malt-tax, but Parlia- 
ment has never listened to them, as they were open to the 
unanswerable objection that they involved a great loss of 
revenue while they left a bad system of taxation altoge- 
ther untouched. Half measures are impossible with the 
Malt-tax, and it must either be retained or abolished. Mr. 
GtapstoxE is going to abolish the Malt-tax and tax beer, 
and the revenue is to gain and not lose by the change. It 
will, he calculates, receive in future years 350,000l. more 
from the finished product than it now receives from the 
raw material. Beer is to pay a tax of six shillings per barrel, 
but the difficulty which has hitherto baffled all financiers is 
how the six shillings are to be got. Mr. GLapsTone acknow- 
ledged that, if the brewing trade was in the position it 
occupied some years ago, the task would be almost hopeless ; 
but the character of the trade has largely changed, and it 
is now in much fewer hands than it formerly was. The 
breweries in this country have during the past twenty-five 
years diminished by fally one-half. In 1853 there were 
45,294; in 1879 there were only 22,278. If, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE said, private brewing is not dying a natural 
death, yet at any rate it is shrinking within limits so 
modest and so narrow that it can no longer be regarded 
as an obstacle to a tax on beer replacing a tax on malt. 
But at present private brewing is by no means dead, and 
there is no intention of endeavouring to stop its operations. 
The mode in which Mr. GLADsTONE proposes to cope with 
the difficulty of taxing beer produced in private breweries 
is to keep it well under, what he terms, the eye of the Re- 
venue Department. To do this the means of seeing must 
be considerably increased, and it is proposed to spend no 
less than 40,000l. a year on new inspectors; and, what 
with the diminished number of private breweries and 
the unceasing vigilance of this roving army of officials, 
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Mr. Grapsroxr trusts that the of the ExcneQquer 
will be able to get safely into his pocket the six shillings 
per barrel that will be due to him. 

Every one who wishes will be allowed to brew, but then 
ifa man wishes to brew he will have to record his intentions. 
He will have to obtain a licence, for which he will pay a 
few shillings, and which he will be able to procure at any 
money-order office. He will thus be marked ont as a 
person on whom the Revenue Department is going to keep 
itseye. Butif he isa very little man, the Revenue De- 
partment, having once noticed him, will afterwards wink 
at his proceedings. If he resides in a house under 
2ol. in value, he will hear no more about the Malt or 
Beer tax, provided he does not brew for sale. If he 
resides in & house above 2ol., and brews for his own 
use, he will be required to furnish a return of the amount of 
brewing materials he has employed, and on these materials 
he will be charged, the Revenue Department not in any 
way supervising the process of brewing or its results, but 
merely charging him for the quantity of beer which it 
thinks he ought to have made out of the materials if he 
knew his business. When beer is made for sale, it will be 
gauged while in fermentation, when Mr. Giapstone thinks 
it can be gauged most easily and effectually. The brewers 
will carry on the process of fermentation at any time that 
may be most convenient to them. They will no longer 
have to find the capital to reimburse the maltster 
for the Malt duty; and, as all brewers will pay the 
same trifling licence, large brewers will be relieved 
from the burden of the present licence, which increases 
with the quantity produced’ Beer therefore will, it is 
expected, be cheaper. It will be cheaper when delivered 
to families, and cheaper in the hands of exporters; but it 
will probably not be cheaper when sold in public-houses, 
for the publicans are to be called upon to make an 
addition to the revenue which will reach 305,o00l., and 
will rise to 350,000/. in future years. At present the 
publican pays for his licence to sell beer and spirits 
3/. 6s. He will in future pay according to the 
value of his house. 5/. will be the least that he can 
pay, and then his house must be under rol.; accord- 
ing as his house is better he will pay more, until at 
last, if his house is over rool., he will pay 3ol. 
Recent legislation has largely diminished small public- 
houses and driven custom to the larger ones. Establish- 
ments of a superior class have thus had a kind 
of monopoly created in their favour, and the law now 
omg to take away a portion of what the law 

as given them. This new taxation of the publicans is 
ar justified, and the competition of the smaller 

ouses may be trusted to defeat any attempt on the part 
of the owners of the larger houses to transfer their burden 
to the consumer. But the abolition of the Malt-tax cannot 
be carried out without an immediate payment of a large 
sum of ready money. The maltsters who have paid their 
duty must have what they have paid refunded to them. 
It is a fortunate consequence of thé very unfortunate 
season of last year that the stocks of malt in hand are now 
exceedingly low, and the present is probably the year in 
which the abolition of the duty could be effected 
with the least inconvenience to the general taxpayer. 
Still, even if advantage is taken of this favourable occa- 
sion, the amount to be paid will be not less than 1,100,000. 
This is the amount which the nation will have to make 
good in order to get the Malt-tax abolished, and Mr. Grap- 
STONE proposes that it shall be made good by the addition 
of a penny to the Income-tax. This penny will yield 
a sum that will at once pay off the maltsters and com- 
pensate the loss entailed by the re-arrangement of the 
wine duties. For this year the publicans will have the 

leasure of supplying Mr. Guapstone with the surplus 
he wishes to have in hand in case he has to come to 
the help of India. Next year the main purpose for 
which the additional penny is imposed will no longer 
exist, as the maltsters will have been paid off. 
There will be a loss to the revenue through the reduction 
of the wine duties, but this will be more than compen- 
sated by the payments of the publicans. It may therefore 
be said that to the publicans the net result of Mr. Guap- 
sTONE£’s accession to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
is that in the first year they wi]l provide Mr. Giapstone 
with a surplus, and in subsequent years will pay hand- 
in order to promote the circulation of 

t. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘i Government is well advised in keeping Mr, 
GoscHeEy’s instructions secret, but the possible pur. 
poses of his commission lie within a narrow compass. He 
is certainly not authorized to threaten war, on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, to offer financial assistance. He has 
perhaps been instructed to declare that all the Powers are 
agreed in requiring the submission of Turkey to the re 

of the Commission which is to define the Greek frontier. 
He will also urge the completion of the bargain with 
Montenegro, which was, probably not without Turkish 
complicity, defeated by the professedly independent action 
of the Albanians. It is difficult to understand what he 
can add to the remonstrances of the late Government 
against the scandalous misgovernment of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces; but possibly the Sutran and his advisers may, 
since the Ministerial change in England, have paid even 
less attention than formerly to the representations of Sir 
Henry Layarp, on the assumption that he was likely to be 
soon recalled. Mr. GoscHen’s point position in Eng. 
land, and his possession of the full confidence of the 
Cabinet, are well understood at Constantinople; but it re- 
mains to be seen whether Ministers who are believed to be 
unfriendly will exercise greater influence over Turkey than 
their more complaisant predecessors. At present the 
appearances are favourable; for the obnoxious Ministers 
who had thwarted and defied English influence have at. 
last been dismissed. Sir H. Layarp had in vain urged 
on the Suttan the expediency of a change which may 
perhaps have resulted from the remonstrances of Mr. 
GoscuEen. The ancient practice of relying on the rival- 
ries and dissensions of the European Governments has 
not been abandoned. It is not certain that Russia may 
not have encouraged the policy of resistance and in- 
action, as in the days of General Icnatierr. The late 
French Ambassador at Constantinople never cordially 
supported Sir Heyry Layarp, although his Government is 
supposed to have approved of the mission of Mr. Goscuen. 
The Austrian Government would probably welcome the 
settlement of the Greek and Montenegrin disputes, with a 
view to the tranquillity of its own newly-acquired pro- 
vinces. Its interest in reforming the administration of 
Macedonia is doubtful, especially as the Russian hold on 
Bulgaria is constantly becoming more complete through 
the generals and officers who command the army. There 
is little use in urging on the Turkish Government the 
danger of defying the concert of European Powers if it 
is known that their policy is not identical. 


Mr. Goscnen made a large but necessary sacrifice to 
diplomatic courtesy when, on presentation of his cre- 
dentials, he expressed his confidence in the SuLTAN’s sincere 
desire to improve the condition of his subjects. The 
gross mismanagement of all public affairs was by impli- 
cation attributed to the late Ministers, who were assuredly 
not above suspicion; but, if they encouraged corruption 
and tolerated anarchy, their power was wholly derived from 
the sovereign. Among many changes, one honest and 
vigorous Minister sincerely attempted the correction of 
abuses; and, if he had been allowed to remain in office, 
he might perhaps have introduced considerable reforms ; 
but, even before his dismissal, KHAIREDDIN was hamp-_.ed 
by the general belief that he was not a favourite with the 
Palace, and his successors have enjoyed a longer tenure of 
office on condition of advising their master to follow his 
own inclination. For some time after his accession the 
present SuLTAN was supposed to be well-meaning, ignorant, 
and timid; but the judgment of competent observers on 
fuller experience has been greatly altered. It is now 
thought that the Sutray possesses considerable ability, and 
that he originates and directs the policy of Ministers who 
secure his favour by implicit submission to his wishes. 
Either through religious prejudice or as a result of deli- 
berate calculation, he has allied himself with the fanatical 
Mahometans in opposition to moderate and intelligent 
advisers. There is little doubt that the Sutran was the 
author of the arrest of the missionary who was afterwards 
released through the intervention of Sir H. Layarp, and 
that he originated the scandalous condemnation of 
the Tarkish scholar who had assisted in the translation 
of a religious work. The assassin of a Russian officer, 
who has not yet been executed, is supposed to be 
under the personal protection o. the Suntan. A despot 
who really as well as nominally exercises absolute power 
is more diffieult to deal with than a weaker ruler, who may 
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perhaps be persuaded to change his advisers. It may be | 


found impossible to convince the SutTan that he has any- 
thing to gain by deference to the counsels and demands of 
England, or even of Europe. The first condition of im- 
provement would be the appointment of honest Ministers 
and the selection of competent provincial Governors; but 
the SuTan is jealous of ability, because it is usually com- 
bined with independence. He has with difficulty been 

ersuaded to retain the services of MrpHar as Governor of 

yria, and he would not be disposed to endure his presence 
at Constantinople. On this point he will probably not be 
exposed to English pressure, for Mr. Guapstone has often 
expressed strong dislike of the most resolute opponent of 
IenanierF. Mupuat’s character is perhaps not altogether 
unsullied, but he possesses a foresight and daring which 
are rare among Turkish politicians. The Suntan perhaps 
can hardly be blamed for fearing a king-maker to whom 
he owes his own elevation. 

But for untoward circumstances MipHat would have 
conferred on his country a more undoubted and permanent 
benefit than the dethronement of the miserable tool of 
Russian intrigue. -As the projector of a representative 
system he incurred much ridicule, but when the first 
Tarkish Parliament was returned by elections which were 

erhaps not always strictly regular, there was reason to 
believe that Mipuat had discerned the only effectual re- 
medy for the accumulated results of a succession of in- 
capable despots. The provincial deputies displayed a 
political aptitude which has rarely been found on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, by strongly remonstrating against defi- 
nite grievances, instead of diverging into constitutional 
theories or revolutionary agitation. With the instinct of 
early English Parliaments they confined themselves to 
definite demands, and they had no desire to contest the 
sovereignty of the Suttay, if it were exercised in accordance 
with justice and law. It is to be regretted that Lord 
SauisBury, during his short residence at Constantinople, 
failed to appreciate the value and importance of the new 
institution. The Russians with greater astuteness stipu- 
lated at San Stefano for the abolition of the Parliament, 
which had already been dispersed during the war. If the 
experiment had been fully and fairly tried, it is not im- 

ossible that something like public opinion might have 

n formed in Constantinople itself; but it is useless to 
regret the failure of an institution which is not likely to 
be revived by the present Sutrany. The only corporate 
body now consulted on public affairs is the spiritual 
hierarchy, which can always be trusted to declare that 
innovation and improvement are profane. It is stated 
that the Ulemas have confirmed the intention of the 
Scrran by declaring that it is unlawful to put to death 
the Mahometan murderer of a Christian victim. The 
Surran has apparently resolved to stake his dignity 
and throne on his success in resisting European dicta- 
tion. 

The solution of the interminable Eastern question is 
still conjectural and remote. The force of the reasons 
for maintaining the fabric of Turkish power has been 
weakened, but not altogether destroyed, by the disastrous 
war of 1877. Statesmen valued the Empire principally 
because it existed, and it was foreseen that, if anything 
better could be put in its place, the change could 
only be effected at the cost of a formidable convul- 
sion. The substitution of Russian dominion was un- 
palatable to England, to Austria, and occasionally to 
France; but it is probable that the German Emperor, if 
net his Minister, encouraged the enterprise which, having 
long been meditated, was undertaken on the pretext of the 
Bulgarian massacres. The Svuttay still considers himself 
necessary to Europe because he holds the ancient capital 
of the narrow seas. It was to dislodge him from his post 
that the war was commenced, of which, according to an 
apparently official account, the object was declared by the 
Emperor bimself to be Constantinople. None of the petty 
States which,have been formed out of the fragments of 
the Turkish Empire are capable of maintaining an inde- 
pendent existence if they are threatened by the overwhelm- 
ing power of Russia. The Prince of Rovumania concurred 
in the invasion of Turkey without a shadow of provoca- 
tion; the Prince of Servia had in the previous year wan- 
tonly broken the peace at the instigation of Russia; the 
Prince of Butcaria has lately accepted a commission in the 
Rassian arniy, and he allows the Russian commander of 
his forces to proclaim and enforce martial law in a Bulga- 


tian district. The Greeks might be more eligible as heirs 


of the decaying Empire; but their numbers and strength 
are insufficient to give them supremacy over their Slavonic 
neighbours. No dream appears for the present more 
empty than the project of a powerful confederation of the 
“free provinces of the Balkans.” It will perhaps be 
necessary for a long time to come to defend the Turk in 
his possession of Constantinople; but the prospects of 
improving his administration are not hopeful. If Mr. 
GoscueN fails in his mission, his inability to regenerate 
Turkey will not prove that any other ambassador could 
have accomplished more. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


contest among General Grant, Mr. and Mr. 

Suerman for the Republican nomination to the Presi- 
dency has ended in the election of Mr. GarFreLp, who had not 
been proposed as a candidate. His name first appeared in 
the return of the nineteenth ballot, in which he received 
one vote. In the twenty-sixth ballot he had risen to two 
votes, and the number of his supporters gradually and 
slowly increased. On the twenty-ninth ballot he obtained 
the absolute majority of 399, and the choice was, according 
to custom, then made unanimons. It is said that the 
arrangement was made between Mr. SHerman and Mr. 
Brarne, who from Washington directed the policy of the 
Convention. The nominee for the office of Vice-President is 
unknown to fame, except in New York, where he officiates 
as Mr. Coyxk.tya’s lieutenant in the management of elec- 
tions and of political manceuvres. Mr. CoyK nc, though he 
had been the leader of the Grant party, was the first to 
congratulate Mr. GarrieLD on his good fortune, and the 
Convention separated in a state of joyous enthusiasm. In 
the earlier ballots Granxt’s numbers varied from 305 to 
315, while Bratne remained steady at about 285, and 
SHERMAN scarcely exceeded 100. Mr. Garrietp had taken 
an active part in the Convention as principal leader of 
the supporters of Mr. Suerman, who has therefore in a 
certain sense achieved a triumph over his competitors. 
The majority had determined, not only that Grant should 
not be elected, but that he should not be represented by 
any partisan substituted in his place. Mr. Suerman will 
now almost certainly be included in the future Cabinet, if a 
Republican President is elected. It is also not improbable 
that room may be found for Mr. Biatng, and perhaps for 
Mr. Conxiixc. General Grant has nothing to console him 
for the severe disappointment which he must suffer after 
three years of steady calculation and incessant effort. Mr. 
GARFIELD may perhaps be a good President, though his 
name seems never to have occurred to any section of the 
Republican party. He has been Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and he is now Senator for Ohio, the State 
to which the actual Presipent belongs. His connexion with 
Mr. Suerman renders it probable that he is not zealous in 
the cause of Civil Service reform; but he has always op- 
posed schemes for defrauding the public creditor by the 
substitution of paper or silver for gold. His personal 
character has not been assailed, though Democratic 
journalists will now probably accuse him of fraud or cor- 
ruption. The people of the United States are never con- 
sulted as to the choice of a President. The Republican 
party will do their utmost to secure the election of a 
nominee whose name had never been thought of, except 
perhaps by some ingenious tactician, half an hour before he 
was unanimously elected. 


If the Derby were run only once in four years, the ex- 
citement produced in England would be as universal as the 
interest caused in the United States by the Presidential 
election; and it would be much of thesame kind. The 
Americans are too sensible to trouble themselves deeply 
about a contest which has little practical importance. 
They know that their country will continue to prosper 
under any President who can be chosen, and that he has 
little control over legislation, and scarcely a choice as to 
the discharge of his administrative duties. Many Presi- 
dents selected for their inoffensive mediocrity have passed 
through their terms of office without discredit to them- 
selves or conspicuous detriment to the public interest. 
In several instances Vice-Presidents, elected to a sine- 
cure office with natural indifference to their quali- 
fications, have, on succeeding to the higher post on 
an accidental vacancy, maintained themselves at the 
ordinary Presidential level. Mr, AnpREw JouNson, who 
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was the most unfit for the position in the whole list of 
Presidents, did no permanent harm by his eccentricities. 
The nominations of the two great parties are watched with 
a stronger interest than the actual election, except in such 
rare instances as that of 1876, when the candidate who 
had been constitutionally elected was defeated by fraud. 
The final choice of Presidential Electors is a trial of 
strength, but it offers little scope to the ingenuity which 
is exercised in the management of the State and general 
Conventions. The game of combined skill and chance 
which has been played at Chicago is preferred by the great 
multitude of American citizens to any other form of re- 
creation. The animated episode which occurred in one of 
the earlier meetings of the Convention both indicated 
and stimulated the genuine pleasure which is felt by the 
delegates and the audience. 

The description of the knots of partisans who support 
the several candidates as factious is perhaps too com- 
plimentary or too serious. They are banded together for 
the moment by a common desire to win, with scarcely 
any ulterior motive. The Convention as a whole draws 
up acode or exposition of Republican policy which, as 
far as it has any meaning or effect, is equally binding on 
all the competitors. The most definite article in the creed 
is protection to native industry, while the vaguest and 
least sincere is Civil Service reform. One eccentric dele- 
gate, who declared that the Republicans intended the 
spoils to belong to the victors, was silenced by a unani- 
mous protest, which his unseasonable candour deserved. 
The minority, which supports the Secretary of the 
Treasury, must have been amused by its own con- 
currence in a doctrine which would make official 
position independent of political services. It is known 
that the numerous functionaries who depend on the 
Treasury have, at the instance and in the interest of 
the chief of the department, acted as canvassers and 
election agents throughout the recent contest. All the 
leaders of all the so-called factions are equally opposed to 
the abolition of political patronage. Mr. Bratve, Mr. 
Cameron, and Mr. are, like Mr. Snermay, distin- 
guished by their skill in managing all kinds of elections. 
The adroitness of themselves and their subordinate agents 
sustained the interest of the Convention by keeping its 
result in doubt to the last moment. Mr. Cameron was 
thought to have achieved a signal triumph when he in- 
duced the State Convention of Philadelphia to instruct 
its delegates to vote unanimously for Graxt. Mr. 
ConkLING succeeded not less brilliantly at New York; but 
afterwards malcontent members of both delegations as- 
serted their independence; and the Chicago Convention 
determined to repudiate the right of dictation by a 
State majority. Disputed rules for the conduct of busi- 
ness were avowedly accepted or rejected on the ground 
of their tendency to serve or to injure the interests of the 
candidates. Probably no foreigner has at any time fully 
understood the process by which in successive ballots the 
fortunate nominee is eventually arrived at. On many 
former occasions a preference has been given to the can- 
didate who was most likely to succeed in the final contest 
with the opposite party; but the Republicans, not- 
withstanding their narrow escape from defeat at the last 
election, are now so confident of their superiority to the 
Democrats that they feel at liberty to consult only their 
personal predilections. 

None of the candidates excited any popular enthusiasm. 
It had been thought possible that General Grant would be 
chosen by acclamation; but the hopes of his adherents 
have been signally disappointed. The prejudice against a 
third term seems almost to have counteracted the influence 
of his personal distinction ; and, notwithstanding the ela- 
borate care which he has taken both to avoid contact with 
his countrymen and to keep himself in their recollection 
by the honours which he has courted in foreign countries, 
his questionable success as President is not less vividly 
remembered than his t military services. His most 
formidable antagonist, Mr. Buainr, was an able and expe- 
rienced politician of the familiar American type. In com- 
mon with the other competitors, Granr and BLatxe pro- 
fessed precisely the same opinions. It is probable that 
they would have conducted the Government in the same 
spirit, and perhaps their respective Cabinets might have 
been not very differently constituted. It is not unusual 
to console a defeated rival by making him a Minister. Mr. 
Sewanp, then the principal leader of the Republican party, 
took office as Secretary of State under Mr. Lincoiy, who 
had been preferred on account of his obscurity. 


It can scarcely be an insular prejudice that the English 
method of appointing a Prime Vinister by natural selec- 
tion is more conducive to the public welfare than the 
American process of choosing a President. The ablest or 
most powerful member of the dominant party becomes 
Minister with the unanimous assent of his party. The 
consequence has been that for the last ten or twelve years 
the only living persons who have held the highest office in 
the State have been the present leader of the Government 
and the leader of the Opposition. An election of a 
Prime Minister by a Convention organized according to 
the Birmingham model would not be conducted with 
the light-hearted indifference which prevailed at Chi- 
cago. Every intelligent Englishman knew that the future 
course of legislation and policy would depend on the result 
of the trial of strength between Lord BracoNsFIELD and 
Mr. Gtapsroxe. When the struggle was decided the 
popular voice demanded of Lord Granvitte and Lord 
Hartinctoy the subordination of their pretensions to the 
claim of Mr. Gtapstone. On the impossible supposition 
that an ordinary member of Parliament of the political 
rank of Mr. GarrietD had been directed by the QuEEN to 
form an Administration, all parties would have been 
equally amazed. A President nominated at a Chicago 
Convention is much more truly a product of accident than 
an hereditary king. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON AFGHANISTAN, 


) grees HARTINGTON took the utmost pains to be at 
once as explicit and as guarded as possible in stating 
the policy of the Government with regard to Afghanistan. 
He took the unusual course of reading a memorandum to 
the House, in which every phrase had been carefully 
weighed. It is the desire of the present Ministry to take 
Parliament into its confidence, but it is perfectly impossi- 
ble that this confidence should be absolute. A Govern- 
ment cannot act at all if it is to tell beforehand all that 
it has to do, and however much Lord Hartincton might 
wish to trace the lines of a general policy, he was obliged 
to say that much must depend on circumstances, and still 
more on what had been arranged before he came into 
office. It was, he said, out of his power to lay before 
the House the instructions that had been sent to Lord 
Riroy. They related in great part to many operations 
of a very difficult and delicate character; and he added 
that information as to what is said here reaches Af- 
ghanistan with extraordinary rapidity, and the jealous 
and suspicious character of the Afghan chiefs renders 
it very necessary that no premature or incomplete dis- 
closure of the intentions of the Government should be 
made. Otherwise Lord Riron might be seriously embar- 
rassed in the exercise of the discretion which must _neces- 
sarily be left to him. No one in the House complained of 
this reserve, nor was any one likely to complain. Common 
sense tells one Parliament after another that the Ministry 
of the day must have secrets which it cannot disclose, and 
which it would be a dereliction of duty to attempt to dis- 
close. There is no meaning in a Ministry having the 
confidence of the House of Commons if the House does 
not confide in it, and it must be trusted to manage business 
which requires secresy as well as business which admits of 
frankness. Some of the leaders of the late Opposition 
set up an impracticable standard of openness; and, in 
their anxiety to discredit the Ministry of Lord Beacons- 
FIELD, talked as if Parliament was in partnership with 
the Executive, and had a right to know everything 
its partner was doing. Any reticence was treated as a 
sort of fraud or trickery, and it was quite certain that 
a theory so incompatible with the exigencies of public 
affairs must be abandoned when those who offered it to 
the electors came to be invested with responsibility. It is 
also to be noted that Lord Harrincron has discovered 
that no part of the world is now so remote that intelli- 
gence which ought to be withheld will not penetrate to 
it if this intelligence is indiscreetly given. Information, 
he has found ont, reaches Afghanistan with extraordinary 
rapidity. It is not very long since very severe crili- 
cism was passed on the late Government for stopping the 
communications of correspondents as to the tarn which 
military events were taking. It was regarded as absurd 


_ to suppose that what was told in England would be seut 


buck to poor iguorant semi-barbariaus like the Afghan 
chiefs. Even if such people were told anything, it was 
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said to be impossible that they should know how to profit 
by it. They were occupied with fighting after their rade 
manner, or absorbed in their intestine quarrels, and had 
no time or thought for what might appear in English 
journals. All this criticism was founded on a mere de- 
usion. Information arrives in Afghanistan, not slowly, 
but with extraordinary rapidity, and the Afghans appear 
to be of a character which is in a special manner excited 
and stimulated by the intelligence they so quickly receive. 

The Government has, as Lord Harrinaron informed the 
House, two main objects which it will keep in view while 
determining its Afghan policy. The first object is to 
bring the actual military operations to a close. Expe- 
ditions are still being undertaken from time to time from 
headquarters, for the purpose of punishing or reducing to 
submission tribes who have assumed a hostile attitude, or 
threatened or attacked our communications. Lord Ripon 
has been instructed to restrict the area and scope of these 
operations as much as possible, and to avoid any further 
collision with tribes beyond the limits which we now 
occupy. Of course, while the QueEN’s troops remain in 
the country, their supplies and communications must be 
secured. Bat the Government want above all things to 

t the QueEn’s troops out of Afghanistan. General 

onatD Srewarr has dlready received orders to with- 
draw his troops with the least possible delay compatible 
with their health; and it is rumoured that Cabul is 
to be evacuated not later than the end of October, and 
that the staff and stores not required for the purpose of 
holding Cabul until the end of October are to be at 
once sent back. The occupation of Cabul is thus, in one 
sense, atan end. The troups will stay there for a little 
more than four months, not because the Government wishes 
they should remain there, but because they cannot be 
brought back until the cold weather sets in. It would be 
most dangerous to bring troops that have been more or 
less acclimatized to the temperature of the Afghan high- 
lands down to such a fiery furnace as Peshawur is in the 
hot season. Cholera and dysentery would do more mis- 
chiefin a month than the arms of the Afghans could doin 
a year. But the Afghans will know with extraordinary 
rapidity—or it may be said that they knew in a few 
hours after Lord Harrinaton spoke—that the English 
troops are now staying on in Cabul for merely sanitary 
reasons. They are not there to impose a settlement on 
the country. If the Afghans can settle their affairs be- 
fore the end of October so much the better for them and 
for England. Bat the presence of the troops will no 
longer be an instrument of pressure to force them to a 
settlement. They have only got to abstain from threaten- 
ing or attacking the English communications and they 
need take no count of the English army. In one way 
Lord Hartincton may be said to be only talking the 
language of the late Government. They always spoke of 
retiring when possible. They constantly disclaimed any 
purpose of a permanent or even of a prolonged occupa- 
tion. But it must be regarded as in some degree a new 
departure to say that the possibility of withdrawing 
the troops is only a question of sanitary prudence, and 
that the Afghans have simply to determine among them- 
selves who it is to be that shall take over Cabul when 
the English leave it at a date by which they are pledged 
to hand it over to some one. 


The second object of the Government is to leave behind 
something like the prospect of a settled government. 
What are its precise views as to the direction in which 
Lord Riron should work in order to attain this very 
desirable end, is the secret which Lord Harrixeron 
cannot disclose. Matters, as Lord Harrincron said, are 
not sufficiently advanced to enable him to give any de- 
finite information. But even without being in the secrets 
of the Government, it is easy to see that any setthement 
towards which the Government is working must be one of 
two kinds. There must either be one ruler in Afghan- 
istan or many. If there is to be one ruler, he must 
either be actively supported by the British Government, 
or he must be a person who, by his own superior energy, 
his eminence of character, and his command of re- 
sources and men, can overawe all rivals. The Govern- 
ment cannot intend to place and keep its nominee in 

wer, for its nominee could not govern for a day 
if the English troops were removed from Cabul. A 
person capable of overawing all rivals is not likely to 
dro from the skies. If such a person existed, or was 
likely to reveal himself before the end of Uctober, his 


name and qualifications must surely be known already. It 
is therefore probable that the Government contemplates 
the division of Afghanistan into principalities, either in- 
dependent of each other or bound by merely nominal ties 
to one common chief. We are going at the end of October 
to give up Cabul to some one, and if we cannot find a big 
man to whom to giveit up, we must give it up to a little 
one. On one point Lord Hartincron thought himself at 
liberty to give some definite information. The present 
Government wishes that in retiring from Afghanistan we 
should retire from it altogether, if to retire from it alto- 
gether is found possible. Lord Hartrneron said that he 
did not know whether we had come under any under- 
taking with regard to Candahar. If we are bound to 
any one we must of course abide by our engagements, 
nor was Lord Hartineron prepared to say that whatever 
might have been done to pledge us in regard to Can- 
dahar was objectionable. He mht find that the course 
already taken was the best course to take under the cir- 
cumstances. But,so far as the Government found the 
field clear, it would approach the subject with an anxious 
wish to have as little to do with Candahar as may be 
practicable. Lord Harrixcton cannot contemplate with- 
out alarm the prospect of a large British force being per- 
manently quartered in Candahar. We do not suppose that 
any one would regard with pleasure such a prospect. 
What has to be decided is whether Candahar is of a 
value to us that no other part of Afghanistan is; and 
whether, if it possesses this value, it can be kept sub- 
ject to onr special influence, although no large force of 
British troops may be quartered there. In the same 
way the Ministry approaches the subject of the scien- 
tific frontier which it was supposed was secured for 
us by the treaty of Gandamuk with a desire to have as 
little of this scientific frontier as possible. It will in- 
quire whether the scientific frontier is of any real value 
for military purposes, and if it finds that only a portion 
of it is of any military value, it will only retain as 
much as can be shown to be necessary or prudent to 
hold. The information on this head given to the House 
was of considerable importance. Lord Harttneton did not 
attack the policy of the late Ministry. He undertook 
to carry out all to which the late Ministry was positively 
pledged. He may even be said to be aiming in a general 
way at the objects which the late Ministry set before it.. 
Bat it cannot be said that he is working in the same 
manner as that in which the late Ministry worked. His. 
policy may be good or bad, but it is not one that he has. 
borrowed. . 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


rt abundance of objections may be brought against the- 
principle of a treaty of commerce. It is at best a 
concession to economical weakness; an acknowledgment 
that in matters of business, as in other matters, human 
nature has to be tempted into doing what is good for it. 
In such a world as free-traders once dreamed of, a treaty 
of commerce would be an absurdity. Long before this, it. 
used to be supposed, every civilized country would have 
welcomed the produce of every other, and have regarded 
Customs duties as an unpleasing tribute to the coarse: 
necessities of revenue. We must live and pay our way, 
each Government would have said pensively to its neigh- 
bours ; and money is so hard to come by that we must 
raise a little of it out of the goods which it suits you to 
send us. But that little shall be as little as possible, and 
it shall become less as our people learn to appreciate the 
ennobling privilege of paying direct taxes. Unfor- 
tunately, civilized Governments other than our own 
have said the very opposite to all this. The oaly 
kind of free-trade which they set any value on is 
a strictly one-sided kind. They want to get their own 
goods admitted on easy terms into England. From first 
to last it is only the producer that they think of. In his 
interest they are willing to sacrifice their own consumers 
or to benefit English consumers. They regard the com- 
munity solely in its serge ar capacity, without in the 
least recognizing the fact that each producer is himself a 
consumer of more things than he produces. A treaty of 
commerce is an attempt to turn this curious tendency to 
good account. This generation of Englishmen has pretty 
well abandoned the hope of seeing Free-trade become 
general, and it finds in such negotiations as those which 
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the English Foreign Office is now carrying on with France | through the Senate, it will be a change, he thinks, for the 


the best available substitute. The French Government 
will not hear of letting in English goods duty free, but 
they are willing to make a bargain with us. It is use- 
less to talk to them about the French consumer, or to 
dwell on the yearning he may be supposed to feel for 
English manufactures. That is a yearning which the 
French Government recognize only to check. But they 
will listen if you talk to them about the French pro- 
ducer, and point out to them that, if they will only let 
this or that description of English goods come into France 
at a reduced duty, this or that description of French goods 
shall be allowed to come into England at a reduced duty. 
It is a come-down, no doubt, for Free-traders to have to 
use this language; but in their present low estate there is 
no other that they can use. Foreign countries do not, un- 
fortunately, grow wiser by experience. The more they tax 


imports the more they seem to like the process. One inte- | 
rest after another gets protected, and when all stand on the | 
same footing, those which were first protected want to be 


ut on the same vantage-ground which they first occupied. 

eft to themselves, therefore, foreign Governments are 
only likely to alter their tarifis in the wrong direction until 
at length English mannfacturers will have no markets but 
their own to sell in. In circumstances like these, a Free- 
trade Government cannot any longer stand on its dignity. 
It must take the warld as it finds it, and recognize what a 
terribly protectionist world it is. 

Just now the need for recognizing this as regards 
France is especially pressing. The French Chambers 
have all but adopted a new general tariff, which will apply 
to the goods of all countries with which France has not a 
treaty of commerce. In six months’ time England will 
in the natural course of things be a country with which 
France has not a treaty of commerce, and the new 
general tariff is not of a kind to make the prospect of 
coming under it a pleasant one for English manufacturers. 
Their position, as compared with that which they occupy 
under the expiring Treaty of Commerce, will be worse in 
two ways. ‘The duties levied on English goods will be 
higher, and they will be levied in a more injurious and 

rohibitive manner. The nominal increase of duty will 
- about 25 per cent. all round, and the fact that the 
duties will be specific, and not as now ad valorem, will 
cause a further increase varying from 20 to 100 per 
cent. English manufacturers contend that it is im- 
possible to levy a specific duty on British textiles 
which shall not work with great inequality. The duty, 
they say, which will not tax a fine woollen cloth more than 
5 per cent. may tax a low-priced cloth of very similar 
appearance at 60 per cent. In all ways, therefore, there is 
just cause for the alarm which English manufacturers now 
feel, and the Government has done no more than it was 
bound to do in considering whether it had any power to 
help them. Unfortunately, the more thoroughly a country 
is committed to the principle of Free-trade, the harder it is 
for it to negotiate a treaty of commerce. The protectionist 
country offers to make certain reductions of certain duties, 
and as these duties are in excess of revenue requirements, 
it is perfectly able to carry out its undertaking. But the 
free-trade country levies duties only for revenue ; and con- 
sequently it has no margin out of which to make reduc- 
tions. If it reduces a duty, it has to provide an equivalent 
amount of money in some other way. The Treasury has 
to be filled, and if it is no longer filled by a duty on French 
wines or French silks, it must be filled by a duty on some 
other imported article, or by direct taxation. To fill it 
by a duty on some other imported article is out of the 
question. The French Government could not consent to 
any other French produce being more heavily taxed with- 
out risking unpopularity at home, and the most-favoured- 
nation clause prevents us from levying higher duties on the 

oods of other countries than are levied on French goods. 

‘his is the dilemma in which Lord GranvitLe found him- 
self when he began to negotiate with M. Lion Say. He had 
to go to market with empty pockets, unless he could per- 
suade Mr. Giapsrone to give him something to putin them 
before starting. When he received the deputation from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce on Tuesday, he could only 
speak in general terms of what Mr. GiapstoxE might be 
able to do in this way. But he fully adopted, and even in- 
sisted on, that view of the action of the new general tariff, 
and consequently of the need for a new treaty of commerce, 
which had been pressed on him on behalf of the Associ- 
ation. If any change is made in the tariff in its passage 


worse; and in all probability the tariff will have been 
adopted by the middle of next month. He spoke hopefully, 
however, of the progress made in the negotiations, and 
of the probability that under the new treaty the 
present conventional tariff may be not only maintained, 
but ameliorated. As the event proved, he knew that 
something had been given him to put in his pockets, but 
what that something was he could not say until Mr. 
Guapstoxe had introduced his supplementary Badget. 

On Thursday evening the secret was disclosed. The 
French Government have made a specific demand upon 
the English Government, as the only consideration upon 
which they will consent to renew the expiring Treaty of 
Commerce. They complain that the duty of a shilling a 
gallon which is now levied on wines of the lowest alcoholic 
strength bears very hardly on a great deal of their produce. 
There are many wines, they say, which, if this duty were 
reduced, it would be worth while to import into England, 
though the present duty, small as it is, excludes them. 
If they can get this duty lowered by one-half, they will 
consider what modifications they can make in the general 
tariff for the advantage of English manufacturers. 
If they cannot get this concession, then the treaty 
must go, and the general tariff be applied to Eng- 
lish goods as to all others. The first question for 
the English Government to consider was whether 
this decision was irrevocable; and here no doubt M. 
Léon Say’s presence was of great value. M. Say is a 
thoroughgoing Free-trader; consequently he would start 
from the same point as Lord GranviL1e, and only have to 
part company with him when there was no hope of in- 
ducing the Government he represented to go any further 
in the right direction. There is no reason to doubt the 
general disposition of the present French Cabinet towards 
Free-trade; but on amatter of this kind it is impossible 
for a Government to be very far in advance of the na- 
tion, and the only way apparently in which Frenchmen 
can be brought to disregard the clamours of the pro- 
ducers who will be losers by the substitution of a 
conventional for the general tariff, is to arrange that 
these clamours shall be drowned in the still louder re- 
joicings of producers who are benefited by the sub- 
stitution. If the wine-growers can be brought over 
to the side of the treaty, the Government can listen 
without uneasiness to the complaints of the cotton- 
spinners. The next point which presented itself to the 
English Government was whether the duty on wines of 
low alcoholic strength could be lowered without injustice 
to the English taxpayer, and Mr. Grapsrone is of opinion 
that it can. The additional sum that the Cuancetior of 
the Excuequer will have to provide in consequence is less 
than 300,000/., and against this loss to the English tax- 
payer must be set the direct gain which will accrue to him 
in his character of a consumer of wine, and the indirect 
gain which will accrue to him from the increased pro- 
sperity of British trade. Mr. Guapstone makes no allow- 
ance for the possible gain to the revenue by reason of the 
increased consumption of wine consequent on the importa- 
tion of wines of a cheaper class. Bat for the Phyllozera 
we should have been inclined to expect a good deal from 
this source; but in the present melancholy condition of 
this great industry it is, no doubt, safer to leave such a 
contingency altogether out of the account 


THE NAVY. 


night’s debate on the Navy Estimates was 
necessarily a tame one, as the present Government does 
not propose to make any but trifling changes in the scheme 
which three months ago Mr. W. H. Sairu submitted to the 
House of Commons. To some extent, indeed, it is pre- 
cluded from doing so. In bringing forward the Estimates, 
which are practically a reprint of those previously issued, 
Mr. Saaw-Lerevre, who found it convenient to ignore seme 
broad assertions which he made not very long ago, observed 
that the late Parliament, by voting before Easter the 
number of men, had in effect determined many of the 
votes which he had to lay before the House, and also 
“that the Government had found on coming into office 
“ that the programme of works at the dockyards had been 
“ carefully laid down with a view to building and reliefs, 
“and that the stores had already been contracted for.” 
The Government had therefore no choice but to accept 
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what had been already prepared and settled, unless indeed 
they were so thoroughly dissatisfied with their pre- 
decessors’ scheme as to think it worth while to give a 
good deal of trouble at all the dockyards, and possibly 
to incur considerable expense in order to change it. 
They did not apparently consider it so radically bad as to 
make this revolutionary proceeding necessary, and they 
determined therefore to accept, with just enough change 
to show that they had to some extent exercised their own 
judgment, the Estimates prepared by Mr. Suirn and his 
colleagues. Clearly, then, there was little to be said in the 
House of Commons, so far as the Ministry and the Oppo- 
sition were concerned. Mr. Saaw-Lereyre could find no 
grave fault with Estimates which the Government accepted 
almost in their entirety. Mr. Saurus, on the other hand, 
could not possibly censure the present Lords of the Admi- 
ralty for accepting his scheme without any material change. 
The independent naval reformers were of course at liberty 
to say what they liked; but unfortunately their utterances 
are not often such as to command attention, and on Monday 
night their speeches were, for the most part, little above 
the average. 


They might, indeed, have found good ground for severe 
criticism, if they were not, for some reason impossible to 
gauge, almost unable to see what are really the weak points 
of the system now followed by the Admiralty, and were not 

iven to attacking just that which is most easily defended. 
the course of his suave speech Mr. SuHaw-Lerevre 

did certainly indicate one very grave fault on the part 
either of the principal authorities at Whitehall or of those 
who work under their orders at the dockyards. ‘bhe con- 
struction of an ironclad now takes more time than is 
required in America for building a big city. Mr. Saaw- 
Larevre pointed out that the Injlezible would, when com- 
pleted, have been nearly eight years in course of con- 
struction, and that the Agamemnon and Ajaz, which 
he described as smaller Injlexibles, would, according 
to the programme of the late Government, take respec- 
tively ten years and a half and eight years to build 
and complete; and he observed, certainly with no over- 
statement of his case, that this ‘‘ was a very long time for 
“ the construction of an ironclad.” To most people it will 
probably appear a preposterous time, even when allowance 
is made for the delay which was caused by the objections 
made to the design of these ships and by the necessity for 
experimenting with steel and compound plates, which arose 
long after they had been begun. Mr. Smiru, in replying to 
Mr. Suaw-Lerevee, could only say that, “with regard to 
“ the Inflexible, some delay had certainly arisen, in conse- 
“ quence of the careful inquiries which it had been deemed 
“ necessary to make with regard to her design; but he 
“ believed the time had not been wasted, and that the 
“ Inflexible would prove a very important addition to the 
“ offensive and defensive arms of the country.” This cer- 
tainly was but a feeble defence; and, as Mr. said 
nothing about the huge periods required for the smaller 
Agamemnon and Ajaz, it may safely be assumed that these 
ships have been dawdled over in a manner which is quite 
indefensible. Sensible of the delay which has occurred, the 
present Government intend to hasten the construction of 
these vessels; but their proposal with regard to them is 
certainly characterized by remarkable caution and by pro- 
found regard for economy. An additional 20,0001. is to be 
expended on them ; but, lest this not very gigantic outlay 
should seem extravagant, it has been determined not to 
begin the new ironclad which the late Government had 
intended building at Chatham Dockyard. Why the com- 
mencement of this vessel is to be postponed for a year it 
is impossible to understand, inasmuch as the sum required 
for the Ajax and Agamemnon is to be saved from the vote 
for contract vessels, which proves to be larger than is re- 
quired. While blaming, not without justice, the late 
Administration for delay in building ironclads, the present 
Lords of the Admiralty propose to postpone for a year, 
without any reason whatever, the construction of a vessel of 
the first class. Their doing this is the more remarkable 
because they are fully aware of the time which must 
under any circumstances be occupied in building ships of 
this type, and of the impossibility of increasing the number 
of them during a war. There a been great delay with 
regard to the vessels which have been mentioned, and no 
doubt the periods which have been occupied in constructing 
them might have been much diminished ; but, even when 
there is all possible diligence, the construction of an iron- 
clad must require considerable time. Accepting the cor- 


rection of another member, Mr. SHaw-LerevrE named 
three years and a half as the shortest time in which a ship 
of some six thousand tons weight of hull could be built, 
and stated that this period must often be unavoidably 
exceeded. It would therefore be impossible, he said’ 
justly enough, to improvise such vessels in time of war. 
We have pointed this out more than once, and are glad 
that the Parliamentary representatives of the Admiralty 
are at length becoming conscious of a not unimportant 
fact. They appear, indeed, to be rather frightened by it 
now that they fully realize it. Mr. SHaw-Lerevre said 
that “it seemed that it would be hardly worth while in 
“‘ time of war to lay down ironclads,” and he proceeded to 
argue with undeniable force that when a Government could 
anticipate a period of peace, and had no fear of disturbance, 
‘it would be wise to expend as much as possible of the re- 
‘sources available for the navy on that work of the most 
‘* permanent character, and such as could not be im- 
“ provised in time of war.” At the present moment 
there was, he hoped, “no fear of immediate disturb- 
“ances such as had alarmed the country during the last 
“three or four years,” and the policy of the Admiralty 
would be to hasten on the building of ironclads in hand, 
and, when new vessels were laid down, to advance them as 
rapidly as possible. In proof of their fidelity to this 
policy, and of their recognition of the facts which have been 
mentioned, the Admiralty are going to spend the sum of 
20,000l., which by accident they have to spare; but, 
frightened by this vast outlay, they postpone for a year 
the commencement of a new ironclad. According to Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevee’s statement, this is the course that should 
be adopted if war were imminent, and perhaps some 
enemies of the Government may say that this singular 
inconsistency is due to the fact that they do not really 
beKeve in peace. 


In other respects the statement of the Secretary to the 
ApmiraLty was not a satisfactory one. It is perhaps foolish 
to expect that the present Ministry will take a wider view of 
questions relating to the national defences than the last. 
ever did; but nevertheless it might have been hoped 
that, while they were yet animated by the fervour of 
men fresh in office, they would pay some attention to 
those grave complaints concerning the present strength of 
our fleet which have been made of late, and to which no 
reply has as yet been attempted. It has been pointed out 
again and again that, though the strength of our navy has. 
increased absolutely, it has diminished relatively—that is, 
that the fleets of the principal European Powers are much 
stronger in proportion to the British fleet than they were. 
It has also been shown that there is now an even greater 
necessity than there formerly was for a large number ef 
swift cruisers to protect our commerce, and, above all, our 
supplies of food. In estimating the strength of the navy, 
therefore, it is necessary, if any real estimate of our power 
at sea is desired, to take into consideration the strength of 
foreign fleets, and also to give some heed to the huge 
streams of traffic which have to be guarded. These 
matters, however, Mr. Suaw-LerevrReE completely ig- 
nored. He attempted no sort of comparison with 
foreign fleets, but complacently said that there were 
more ironclads in reserve than there had been in his re- 
collection, and that there were no less than three 
quick cruisers building. Seeing what vessels of this 
class would have to do in war-time, this certainly 
seems a remarkably small number; but the present rulers 
of the Admiralty are apparently quite content with it, and 
trust, as their predecessors did, to being able to arm a great 
many swift merchant steamers in the event of a war. 
These vessels may prove valuable auxiliaries, and may 
possibly be able to convoy fleets; but it must be remem- 

red that very little is known of their actual capabilities 
as war ships, and that it is very possible that they would 
be found useless against vessels designed and built for the 

urposes of war. The Admiralty may possibly be right 
in their bold reliance on merchant ships, some thirty 
of which, it is said, could quickly be made fit for service ; 
but, unless they are in possession of facts very different 
from those which usually come to light respecting great 
merchant steamers, much doubt must be felt as to the 
value of these auxiliaries. If they should be found use- 
less in a war, our commerce would be exposed to the 
gravest danger. How lamentably insufficient is our 
flect of fast cruisers has been shown by a careful 
comparison of them with those essed by other 
Powers, and it should either be ly augmented, 
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or else the possibility of utilizing merchant ships should 
be placed beyond a doubt. To build ships, however, or to 
buy ships and make experiments with them, costs a great 
deal of money, and to propose any increase of expenditure 
which cannot be shown to be absolutely necessary is to 
incur that charge of extravagance which is equally terrible 
to Liberal and to Conservative First Lords. It is no 
doubt hard that the burdens of the British taxpayer 
should be increased because our commerce is open to 
attack by foreign Powers who persist in maintaining fleets 
which are not necessary for their defence ; but it is useless 
to ignore the fact that these fleets exist and that they are 
not likely to be diminished. If the risks of fire increase, a 
higher rate of insurance must be paid; and a country 
whose very existence depends on its navy must be 
willing to spend money in increasing that navy when it is 
seen that foreign fleets are being largely augmented, and 
that, in augmenting them, special attention is given to 
those vessels which are most formidable to commerce. 


OPIUM. 


\ ey dependence of Indian finance on the opium trade 
is not satisfactory to statesmen; and the nature and 
circumstances of the traffic have often disturbed sensitive 
consciences. If opium were exported from India to 
China in the ordinary course of commerce, the moral in- 
dignation which finds periodical utterance in Parliament 
would be in a great degree dissipated. The blame would 
be distributed among the growers, the merchants, and 
the consumers, all of whom are profoundly indifferent to 
English opinion. It is not surprising that stronger ob- 
jections should be raised against the actual system. The 
Government has established for itself a monopoly in the 
production of opium, and the drug is admitted into China 
under the sanction of treaties which were imposed after 
a successful war. Although ingenious apologists have 
sometimes contended that opium taken in moderation 
is harmless or wholesome, the evidence of its dele- 
terious quality when used to excess is entirely conclu- 
sive. There is no more valuable medicine, but the 
habitual use of the drug as a sedative or a stimu- 
lant is, if possible, more pernicious than a similar con- 
sumption of ginorofrum. In all such cases the craving 
proves more and more irresistible; and smokers of opium 
te excess probably bear as large a proportion to the whole 
number of consumers as drunkards to the multitudes who 
indulge in alcohol. One of the speakers in last week’s 
debate ingeniously suggested, in aggravation of the alleged 
mischief, that opium, unlike ardent spirits, never does 
good except as a remedy in illness. The use of the drug 
in this country is fortunately so infrequent that there is 
little opportunity of judging whether moderate consump- 
tion is objectionable. English opium-eaters and opium- 
smokers are probably led into the practice by morbid 
habits of constitution which may be supposed to tempt 
them into excess. Large districts in China are exposed to 
malaria; and probably the most effective remedy for 
marsh fever may also protect those who are subjected to 
the risk of the disease. If opium could in other countries 
than China be confined to the dispensaries, there can be 
little doubt that the advantage of the change would 
greatly preponderate over any possible drawback. 

Mr. Pezasg and his supporters expatiated on the crime of 
making profit by the growth and sale of an article which 
may by aslight exaggeration be described as poison. They 
were not careful to inquire whether the abolition of the 
Government monopoly and the renunciation of the rights 
acquired by treaty would prevent or diminish the con- 
sumption of opium in China. It was enough for them to 
propose that the English and Indian Governments should 
no longer engage in a traffic which they denounced as 
criminal. The growth of indigenous opium in China, or 
the importation of the drug from Persia, might possibly 
supply the place of the India trade, so that the consump- 
tion would not be diminished. It was plausibly argued 
that a wrong ought not to be committed merely because 
the same results might be produced by other agents. 
The opponents of the Indian monopoly lay stress on the 
frequent professions made by the Chinese Government of 
its aversion to the trade which it is compelled to permit. 
That it is unwilling or unable to prevent ‘the consump- 
tion of opium is sufficiently proved by the demand which 
alone renders the trade profitable or possible. Mr. Pease 


himself would probably be embarrassed by the sudden and 
complete concession of his philanthropic claims. Amongst 
other consequences, the contraband trade which before the 
regulation of the system by treaty produced enormous 
evils would immediately revive; and unless the production 
of opium in India were arbitrarily prohibited, the supply 
would probably beincreased by private enterprise. It happens 
that the Indian cultivators of opium are not addicted to its 
use; but, if it were to be greatly cheapened by the sup- 
pression of the Government monopoly, it is possible that a 
taste for the drug might be created or stimulated. As 
long as the Government, being the only customer, fixes the 
price of the article, the area of cultivation is artificially 
limited. The profit on resale, as far as it raises the price 
of opium to the purchaser, tends to check consumption. 
According to the French proverb, he who desires the 


_end implicitly approves the means by which it is to be 
attained. An agitation for the abolition of the opium 


monopely involves a demand for the surrender of the 
revenue which it produces; yet the assailants of the 
system scarcely mentioned the inevitable and immediate 
consequences of the stoppage of the trade. Sir Groraz 
CampseLt, whose ample knowledge and transparent can- 


/dour compensate for occasional deficiencies of tact, 


shocked the philanthropists by boldly declaring that, if 
the Chinese were in any case to be poisoned, he would 
rather reserve the profit of the operation to the people of 
India than transfer it to foreigners. Paradoxes of this 
kind are seldom acceptable to a popular assembly, but 
they often express sound principles in a striking form. 
Sir G. Campse.t’s apparently cynical proposition merely 
affirms that the consumption of opium in China is not pro- 
duced by the Government monopoly of opium in India. 
The use of the drag may probably not extend over the 
whole Chinese Empire; but a vast population insists on 
procuring the commodity, and the Indian Government 
happens to be in a position to levy a toll on the trade. 
Englishmen who maintain their army and navy by means 
of duties on drinking and smoking ought not to be 
greatly scandalized by the opium sales which add five or 
six millions to the Indian revenue. The gravest objection 
to the proceeds of the opium monopoly is not that they 
are wrongfully acquired, but that they are insecure. If 
the Chinese were to practise total abstinence, or if they 
grew their own opium, the Indian Government would be 
involved in serious financial difficulties. Yet it would be ab- 
surd to anticipate a possible catastrophe by voluntary re- 
nunciation of one of the most productive sources of revenue. 
If Mr. Pease and his friends had been members of the 
Opposition, they might have found satisfaction in taunting 
some of the present Ministers with real or apparent incon- 
sistency. Many years ago Mr. Giapstone had been a 
principal opponent of Lord PaLmerston’s Chinese policy, 
including both the war and the treaty on which the opium 
monopoly manifestly depends. As he stated in the debate, he 
had, by a coalition with Mr. Disraeui, Mr. Coppen, and Lord 
Joun RussE.t, defeated the Government on the issue of 
the Chinese war, though the verdict of the House of 
Commons was summarily reversed by the constituencies at 
the election which followed. After a quarter of a century 
which has since elapsed, it is too late to inquire whether 
Mr. Giapstone objected more strongly to the possession of 
office by Lord PaLmerston or to the trade in opium. It is 
now his daty to regard the interests of India; and he 
properly disregards appeals to his conduct in 1856. 


The eloquent indignation of Dr. Cameron and Mr. 
Suitivan against Lord Harrincton fully justified the 
phrases by which it was provoked. Instead of entering 
into subtle disquisitions on morality and political economy, 
Lord Harrinoton, like a man of sense, looked only at the 
practical issue. Whether the monopoly is justifiable or 
criminal, it cannot be abolished except with the loss of the 
whole revenue which it produces. As Indian Minister, 
Lord Hartineron simply declared that such a sacrifice was 
absolutely impracticable. He has already a large deficiency 
to deal with, and he will not, in deference to any argu- 
ments, plunge into hopeless bankruptcy. Dr. Cameron 
and Mr. Suxtivan illustrated in their speeches the cheap 
morality at which Lord Harrineton had by anticipation 
justly sneered. Neitheroratorthought it necessary to explain 
how or by whom a substitute was to be found for the 
income derived from the monopoly. Simple abolition 
would throw the whole burden on the people of India, for 
none of the promoters of the agitation proposed that the 
loss should be made good at the expense of England. As 
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Mr. Guapstoye afterwards said, it would be idle to ex- 
pect that Parliament or the country would submit to an 
income-tax of threepence or fourpence in the pound for the 
relief of questionable moral scruples. J:ord Harrinaron 
might have escaped rebukes to which he may probably 
have been indifferent by the easy process of humouring 
the vulgar appetite for cant. Dealers in cheap morality 
always resent exposure of the quality of their wares. 
Mr. Sutiivan was struck with horror at the avowal that, 
whether opium was wholesome or pernicious, the Indian 
Government must continue for the present to sell it. If 
Lord Hartincron had disguised a necessary decision and a 
conclusive argument in a cloud of sentimental rhetoric, 
he would have been applauded by critics intolerant of the 
naked truth. It is better to rest on a practical reason 
than on ingenious subtleties. When the subject was 
formerly discussed, Mr.»Grant Durr proved from the 
abundance of his knowledge that opium was, on the whole, 
a useful and valuable commodity. Lord Hartincron has 
probably not examined the question, avd he finds it safer 
to rely on the real motive of the action of the Indian 
Government. Mr. Fawcett, as a voluntary representative 
of the Indian taxpayers, is equally disinclined to add to 
their burdens for the sake of an extremely doubtful benefit 
to Chinese opium-smokers. It was pleasant to observe 
that Mr. Guiapsrone himself, under pressure of official 
responsibility, descended from the region of sentiment into 
@ prosaic consideration of financial necessities. The 
general confidence in Lord Harrineron’s judgment will 
not be diminished by the expression of his contempt for 
cheap morality. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Y ~ French nation has of late given up so large a part 
of its time to the discussion of its religious affairs 
that it is not wonderful if foreigners have been more than 
ordinarily frank in their treatment of the subject. If 
Englishmen, in particular, had been civilly told to mind 
their own business, we do not know that any very telling 
answer could have been given to the hint. We might 
have felt that, after all, the French have the best right to 
say where it is that their shoe pinches; and that, however 
mistaken we may hold their selection of the spot to be, 
English journalists are not ex officio members of an Inter- 
national Court of Appeal in matters ecclesiastical. In 
your country, a Frenchman might have said, the Church 
of the majority of the nation is not hostile to the secular 
Government, nor have you any reason to suspect that 
many thousands of religious teachers are daily teaching 
their scholars to love the Church and hate the Republic. 
The difficulties we have to deal with are special to our- 
selves, and until our critics share them with us their 
advice will be of very little use. Religious orders are no 
annoyance in England; they are merely one of the cha- 
racteristics of a religion which is only the religion of a 
fraction of the population, and that fraction one which is 
at all events peaceably disposed to the civil authorities. 
We are confronted by quite another state of things, and 
that state of things we must take leave to meet without 
any reference to your good or bad opinion of us. 

This would have been an intelligible, and in its way 
an effective, mode of dealing with English criticisms 
of the recent French policy towards the religious 
orders. M. Joun Lemoinne, the best-known journalist 
in France so far as Englishmen are concerned, has pre- 
ferred to carry the war into the enemy’s country. He 
sees in certain Parliamentary incidents an opportunity 
of lecturing Englishmen upon the sad indifference they 
display to the immortal principles of religious liberty 
established in 1789. He writes, of course, with that for- 
bearance which becomes the citizen of a country more 
happily situated in this respect. Liberty of conscience is 
not as secure in England as it is in France—that he 
sorrowfully admits ; but still England has done a great 
deal towards establishing it, and her more fortunate 
neighbours must not bear too hardly upon her. Con- 
sidering that negotiations are at this moment in progress 
for the settlement in England of certain Frenehmen 
who expect to be driven out of their own country 
for no reason whatever except that they wish to live 
together and do certain works of charity and reli- 


to believe that, if the English Government had adopted a 
similar course and determined to put in force the “ exist- 
“ing laws”’ against the Jesuits—some of them are only 
half a century old, and so are mere legislative babes by 
the side of the venerable statutes which the antiquarian 
industry of M. pe Freyciver and his colleagues has lately 
brought to light—he would not have accused us of in- 
tolerance. What we have done .must presumably be 
something very much worse than this, since it enables M. 
Lemoinne to get on his high horse and survey our mis- 
deeds with the serene compassion of a saint who can 
feel for a sinner more kindly than if he were himself 
more frail. Unfortunately M. Lemorye has not been able 
to resist the temptation of dressing up his facts to suit 
his purpose. It is not, for example, quite consonant with 
the fact to say that the House of Commons has consti- 
tuted itself a’ department of the Inquisition, inasmuch 
as it has undertaken to frame a definition of atheism. 
Probably M. Lemoine knows as well as we do that 
what the House of Commons has lately been consider- 
ing is not whether Mr. Brap.avcn is an atheist, 
but whether Mr. BraptavcH can be permitted to take an 
oath the formula of which he has already declared to be 
to him meaningless. It must be remembered, however, 
by way of excuse, that, if M. Lemornne had stated the 
facts in this way, he would have had nothing to gain by 
stating them. ‘They would not have proved what he wishes 
to prove. The House of Commons is in no way concerned 
with Mr. Brap.avcn’s religious or irreligious opinions, 
further than as they are supposed to destroy the binding force 
of an oath which he proposesto take. Supposing that Mr. 
BraDLavGu had been an Ultramontane Roman Catholic, and 
had offered to take the oath after declaring that, owing to 
the absence of some specific Catholic formula, it had no 
value in his eyes, the position would have been precisely 
the same, and the House of Commons might equally have 
been called upon to decide whether under the circum- 
stances he should be permitted to take the oath. Probably 
M. LemoinNe would then have said with equal inaccuracy 
that the House of Commons had constituted itself an 
Ccumenical Council to determine upon a definition of 
Catholicism. What is really in issue in the present stage 
of the BraptavuGH case is a question not of religion but of 
morality—the question whether, if oaths are to be re- 
tained at all, they may be taken hy men who have already 
declared that they convey no significance to their minds. 


M. Lemorsne is more pardonably at sea in the matter of 
the Burials Bill, because his confusion upon this head is 
shared by many Englishmen. He is very merry over the 
application of the text “ Compel them to come in,” to 
bodies from which the souls have departed, and over the 
curious conflict which he discerns in the existing law be- 
tween the civil right to be buried in the parish churchyard 
and the ecclesiastical right to forbid any service but that of 
the Church of England to be used in the churchyard. “ We 
“ see,” says M. Lemorxne in his superior way, “that all 
“ countries have their religious difficulties, and that these 
“‘ difficulties are always raised by the pretensions of 
“the Church to a monopoly.” The Church of England 
claims no monopoly in deceased Dissenters. On the 
contrary, the clergy have constantly complained of 
having deceased Dissenters thrust upon them. His- 
torically there is no such thing as what M. LeMomnne 
calls “le cimetiétre de la Commune.” There is the burial- 
ground belonging to the parish church, and open to Dis- 
senters on the theory that they, like all other Englishmen, 
are members of the Established Church. It has now for 
many years been acknowledged that Englishmen are 
not necessarily members of the Established Church ; that, 
as a matter of fact, a great number of them belong to other 
religions. How is it a “ pretension to monopoly” for the 
clergy to say, Now that you have avowed that you d> 
not belong to the Established Church, you have n> 
longer any right to be buried in the parish churchyard ? 
We claim no right to prevent you from having burial- 
grounds of your own; we do not even exact any evidence 
of your membership of the Established Church beyond 
the willingness of those who bring you to be buried to 
submit to the rite which has always been performed ia 
churchyards. All we contend is that the claim of every 
Englishman to a stipulated share in the burial-grounds 
and services of the Established Church falls to the ground 


gion in common, M. Lewornye’s tactics have at least | when the pretension set up on his behalf is in itself an 
the merit of courage. As he has all along been a defender | evidence that he was not in his lifetime a member of the 
of the decrees against the religious orders, we are bound | Established Church. 
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M. Lemornne must be very conscious of the weakness of 
-his own case when he has to attack an adversary on such 
‘feeble grounds as these. Is it worse to be excluded from 

the churchyards except on condition of being buried 
with a particular service, or to be banished from the 
country on no condition at all? If M. Lemorye’s 
“argument is to go for anything, he must make ont 
‘that to say to a Dissenter, If you do not want to be 
buried as a Churchman do not come to a churchyard 
to be buried, is a greater violation of religious liberty 
than to say toa Jesuit, If you want to remain in France 
you must apply for Government authorization, and as we 
warn you beforehand that this authorization will not be 

iven, the sooner you pack up and get off the better. M. 

EMOINNE is free, of course, to maintain this doctrine; but 
in doing so he cannot expect to escape the fate which the 
defenders of paradoxes, as of untenable positions in other 
kinds of warfare, bring on their own heads. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


Bill which Mr. Hixpr Patwer has brought in, and 
which the House of Commons read a second time on 
' Wednesday, with reference to married women’s property, 
calls itself modestly a Consolidation Bill, but proposes, as a 
matter of fact, that a good many new particulars should 
be incorporated in the consolidation. Its proposer sug- 
— his own absence from the Honse, and the well- 
nown apathy of the last Parliament, as the only reasons 
he could think of for the fact of the measure not having 
become law long ago. There may, however, not be want- 
' ing people who will think that, if the crimes of the last Par- 
' liament were not blacker than its ignoring of this measure, 
and if the virtues of Mr. Hrype Patmer are to be inferred 
solely from his reintroduction of it, then, on the whole, 
- the old Parliament might as well have continued to sit in 
St. Stephen’s and Mr. Patmer to sit out of that building. 
The Bill, it is true, was read a second time, its advocates 
congratulating themselves on the attitude of the House 
towards it. But the House of Commons has a pleasing 
habit of reading a second time without much demur 
measures which have a very faint chance of struggling 
through their further stages, and which, if they ever do 
struggle through, emergein acondition in which theirauthors 
must have considerable difficulty in recognizing them. The 
speech of the ArrorNey-GENERAL, who signified his provi- 
sional acceptance of the Bill, subject to alteration in Com- 
mittee, was in reality an argument against its most salient 
features and its most obvious consequences. Except cer- 
tain prominent “social scientists,” such as Mr. Hastincs 
and Mr. Suaw Lerevre, the friends of the measure almost 
invariably praised its principle with much effusion, and 
then proceeded impartially to pick it to pieces, and to show 
that this provision was unjust, that socially unwise, and 
, 80 forth. The Bill indeed as it stands is one of those 
which, if we were guided in legislation by strict common 
sense, ought to be at once negatived, but which, in the 
existing state of things, and especially in a Parliament 
where it is necessary to throw sops to crotcheteers in 
matters supposed not to be of the first importance, often 
get passed, though their teeth and claws are pretty 
generally drawn and clipped in the process. It would 
pele be difficult to draw up an apparently harmless- 
king Bill which should have the capacity of doing more 
mischief than this, or of upsetting more needlessly and 
more harmfully the social order of the country. It is re- 
markable that the objections to its proposals as most 
strongly stated have not come from sentimentalists, or 
from bigoted Conservatives, or from persons practically 
unacquainted with the relations of husband and wife on the 
large scale. Proposals which have been stigmatized as 
dangerous and unjust by the Judge of the Divorce 
Court must be said to come before the public with 
a rather heavy onus upon them of proving their own 
merits. 

Mr. Parmer himself in the very beginning of his argu- 
ment showed that his contention was sufficiently unsound. 
The common law, he said, “unjustly” handed over a 
woman’s property to her husband, and so equity stepped 
in and redressed the grievance in a clumsy way by means 
of settlements. Now it is certainly a peculiar description 
of the attitude of the law towards a purely voluntary con- 
tract to describe the conditions which are attached to 
that contract as “unjust.’’ The woman who has property 


is free to marry or not to marry as she likes; and, if she 
chooses to marry, the law, as Mr. Pater confesses, gives 
her every facility for making her property safe, at the 
same time that it gives her, whether justly or unjustly, 
an almost unlimited claim on the property of her husband. 
It would seem that even Mr. Patmer himself felt the 
weakness of his case here; for he hastened to pass from 
the consideration of women of property to that of the 
case of the persons who are often poetically termed 
their humbler sisters. It was again unjust, urged Mr. 
Patmer, that a dissolute or drunken husband should 
be able to confiscate his wife’s earnings. But here, too, 
his ill-luck followed him, for the Act known as Russet. 
Gurvyey’s has already dealt with this case ; and all that Mr, 
PALMER could say against it was that it was difficult for 
poor people to avail themselves of it. The rest of his 
speech may be briefly described as occupied by an attempt 
to answer the objections which Lord Penzance, from an 
experience not to be matched by that of any man in the 
world, had urged against his plan, and by a singular an- 
ticipation of a golden age in which “married women 
“would soon begin to pay their debts out of their own 
“ property.” Mr. Patmer’s adversaries might have made 
not a little capital out of this if they had chosen. For, appa- 
rently, he regards it as more than possible that at least some 
matrons will not attend to the rules of distributive justice 
in this manner, and does not intend to put any pressure 
on them todo go. In such case the old joke, “ What’s 
“ yours is mine, and what’s mine’s my own,” would have 
a pleasantly literal force as said by the wife to the 
husband. She would spend her money and he would pay 
her debts, an arrangement eminently satisfactory, at any 
rate, to Mr. Patmer’s clients. Some of these things must 
have been present to the mind of Sir Henry James when 
he gave the Bill the remarkably lukewarm support on 
which we have already commented. The ATTORNEY- 
GrneraL thinks that the first clause was a matter 
“requiring very serious consideration,’ that the third 
| clause needed to be “ altered,” that the seventh clause 
| was one which “it would not be wise to pass.” In 
, short, his attitude was very much that of the legen- 
| dary zoologist to the definition of “crab” as “a 
“little red fish which walked backwards.” It was not 
a fish, it was not red, and it did not walk back- 
wards ; but otherwise the definition was admirable. Mr. 
Patuer’s Bill was made up of clauses which required 
additions and alterations, or which were simply unwise, but 
the principle of it was excellent. Indeed the ATrorNEY- 
GENERAL said almost all that could be said against the Bill 
by remarking that, if it passed, it would be necessary to 
impose upon married women the burden of being made 
bankrupt. The picture of a British merchant at break- 
fast looking up from his Times across the teacups and 
remarking, “‘ So I see you are in the Gazette, my dear,” is 
one which may be commended to Mr. Frirn and other 
| practitioners of domestic art. A good companion piece 
would be supplied by Mr. Warron’s creditable imagina- 
| tion of a wife turning her husband out of doors under 
|Mr. Patwer’s Bill. After this the debate languished, 
thoagh many people will be found to agree with the ex- 
tremely moderate remark of Mr. Morcan Luoyp, another 
candid friend of this unlucky Bill, that the rights pro- 
posed to be conferred would “ probably lead to a good 
“ deal of litigation and domestic unhappiness.” This con- 
sideration is probably below the notice of social scientists, 
but it will commend itself forcibly enough to others. 


It is indeed rather difficult to decide whether proposals 
of this sort, supposing that the proposers really intend 
them to become operative, are more objectionable from 
the point of view of social expediency or from the 
point of view of that “ justice” which is so frequent in 
their advocates’ mouths. We do not remember that any 
of them has ever contained a suggestion that a husband 
should cease to be liable for his wife’s maintenance, that 
they should (supposing her to be possessed of property) 
be jointly liable for the maintenance of their children, 
or that her authority to pledge his credit for neces- 
saries supplied to the household should be in any way 
abridged. If this were done, the objections on the score of 
justice would be done away with, but the objections on the 
score of social expediency would remain. If anybody 
chooses to declare openly that matrimony is an unnecessary 
and obsolete institution, then the idea of temporary or 
lasting partnerships, in which each partner is free to dis- 
| pose of his or her property as he or she likes and under- 
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goes no liability of any kind, becomes a logical and 
reasonable plan, at least in the abstract; for the working 
might not be quite so easy. But a marriage after the 
fashion of Mr. Hinpe Pater and his friends, in which 
community of interests is at an end, in which occasions for 
disunion and quarrelling—frequent enough as they are— 
are multiplied tenfold, and in which nevertheless no one 
of these occasions is recognized by the law as dissolving 
the contract, is about as uninviting an institution 
as can be imagined. It may indeed be said that 
these proposals, to round them off neatly, require an 
indefinite extension of the divorce law. Some zealots 
on the Continent have suggested that the incurring 
by the husband of any disgraceful legal censure shall be a 
cause for divorce. It is evident that, in the unions which 
the Married Women’s Property Consolidation Bill con- 
templates, and in which sentimental mutual feelings are 
not likely to be common, divorce from a bankrupt wife 
ought to be allowed to any man whose commercial posi- 
tion is likely to be compromised. The elaboration of this 
principle should receive Mr. Hivpr Patmer’s earnest atten- 
tion. Meanwhile it would be well if he and his friends 
would meditate on the very simple fact that the so- 
called injustices of which they complain are but corolla- 
ries of marriage as it has hitherto been understood, and 
are, after all, a cheap enough price to pay for the right of 
lifelong support without the necessity of toil. This, it may 
be said, is a very unsentimental view. But it cannot be 
said, as far as that matter goes, to differ much from Mr. 
Hinde Patmer’s ideal of the wife who sues her husband 
and possibly leaves him to pay her tradesmen. 


RISE AND DECAY OF BUDDHISM. 


Nhis Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches, reviewed some 


years ago in our columns, Dr. Dillinger observes that it is an 
oppressive thought that between four and fiye hundred millions of 
men—more than a third of the entire human race—profess a religion 
which connects with the doctrine of transmigration of souls the 
Nirvana, holding out to man, as bis supreme end, a state of passive 
and otiose unconsciousness. Thereare indeed points of special interest 
about Buddhism besides the fact of its being, in spite of its 
almost entire disappearance from India, the largest, and, with the 
exception of Judaism, the oldest religion in the world. The 
many uncertainties about its history and doctrines, which will 
never probably now be fully cleared up, serve at once to stimu- 
late curiosity. And if it is impossible to ascertain definitely 
from Buddhists themselves whether at the present time their 
religion does or does not recognize a personal God, we can 
hardly wonder at the various unsvlved, if not insoluble, 
problems surrounding its origin and condition in the past. In 
the interesting paper he has contributed to the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. Edgar does not profess to do more than trace the main course 
of Buddhist development in India; but then he holds that “all 
known developments of Buddhism have been made in India,” and 
that it has derived nothing of importance from the nations among 
whom it now prevails. One circumstance to which he constantly 
calls attention, and which has indeed often been noticed before, is no 
doubt very remarkable, however it may be explained, and that is the 
peep analogy in many respects between the history of Buddhism 
and that of Christianity, especially inits Latin form. M. Huc, the 
French Lazarist missionary, has even noted, in his Recollections of 
a Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China, several curious 
similarities of detail between Buddhist and Roman Catholic ritual; 
but to such minutie Mr. Edgar does not refer, as neither does he 
seem aware of a still more startling coincidence, to be noticed 
presently, concerning the life of the founder of Buddhism himself, 
which is enveloped—naturally enough—in a cloud of legendary 
lore. The date of Sakyamuni is usually fixed inthe sixth century B.c., 
and Mr. Edgar thinks it may safely be assumed that before the epoch of 
Alexander the Great such a personage did really appear in the lands 
lying near the junction of the Sone and the Ganges, who may not 
improbably haye begun his public teaching at Benares, and spent 
the remaining forty-five years of his lifein goingabout to preach from 
town to town according to the received tradition. It is anyhow cer- 
tain—and here we come on the first striking resemblance to the 
Gospel—that his preaching was directed, not to any particular 
class or nation, but to all mankind. He seems to have borrowed 
from his Brahmin training the doctrine of transmigration, but 
to this he added the Nirvana theory, which can only be considered 
a kind of religious pessimism, 

His teaching seems to have been purely ethical, and not to have touched 
on either theology or philosophy. His secret was that existence in an 
form must necessarily be suffering, and not accidentally accompanied wi 
suffering, as others had taught ; in other words, that evil and existence are 
convertible terms. His method was that the only way to get rid of evil 
is to put an end to the desire of existence, 

Or, as it may be expressed :— 
1,—All possible existence is suffering. 
I!.—The cause of suffering is desire. 
II[.—Suffering ends with desire. 
1V.—There is a way leading to the ending of desire. 


The “ way” was by sternly repressing, instead of seeking to regu« 
late merely, those natural instincts which lead to the preservation, 
nourishment, and reproduction of life, so as eventually both to 
liberate ourselves from suffering, and from causing suffering to 
others, by the attainment of the complete Nirvana, But as this was 
too high, or at least too ascetic, a doctrine for the multitude, 
there was room found for an outer circle of “ hearers,” who fol- 
lowed a laxer code of merely tive morality, “very similar 
to that which in our days satisfies the needs of modern Pro- 
testantism.” And in this permission of a higher and a lower 
ethical standard Mr. Edgar traces an analogy to the observance of 
“the counsels of perfection” by Christian saints, while the mere 
keeping of the commandments by ordinary believers is held to 
require a supplementary purgatorial cleansing before the soul is 
fit for heaven. It may be questioned however if such an alterna- 
tive rule is not, from the nature of the case, practically admitted 
under almost every religious system. 

That after the death of Sakyamuni he should have soon become 
invested with a halo of mythical and superhuman glory was only to. 
be expected. He was even alleged to have been born of a virgin’ 
mother, amid various signs and portents foreshadowing his great 
career. But the strangest thing about the legend, though it is not! 
mentioned here, is that, under the name of “SS. Barlaam and Josa-- 

hat,” it has found its way into the martyrology of both the, 
Festern and Western Churches, so that St. Josaphat—who is un- 
questionably identical with ere pry er in the calendar, 
in the Eastern Church on August 26, in the West on November 27. 
Mr. Baring Gould says, in his Lives of the Saints, that Baronius 
adopted the story from St. John of Damascus, who first introduced 
it—in good faith, no doubt,—into Christian hagiology. Meanwhile 
it found its way into the Golden Legend of Jacques de Voragine 
and the Gesta Romanorum, and has been translated into most 
European languages, including the Icelandic, as well as into Syriac, . 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Hebrew. A recent Roman 
Catholic writer, Mr. Nevins, has thus drawn attention to the 
strange coincidence :— 

The most amusing instance of the Saintship and invocation of a 2. 
who never existed is recorded by Max Miiller, in his Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. iv. pp. 175-189. Longmans, 1875. He without a shadow 
of doubt shows St. John of Damascus wrote a story called “ Barlaam and 
Joasaph.” The “ Martyrologium Romanum” also says that he was the 
author. But this Barlaam and Josaphat is simply Christianized from an 
Indian source. St. John of Damascus has drawn the story from the ‘‘ Lalita 
Vistara.” It is really an account of Gautama Sakyamuni, better known as . 
Buddha. It isan exact copy. Thus Buddha has become a Saint of the 
Church of Rome, under the name of St. Joszphat. In the Eastern Church 
the 26th August is the Saints’ day, and in the Roman Martyrologium the 
27th November. 


Leo Allatius, Bellarmine, and Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranches, 
had their doubts on the subject, but felt bound nevertheless to 
accept the story of St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat as genuine. But 
it is time to pass from the life of Buddha to the history of the re- 
ligion he founded, and in doing so we are at once confronted by 
curiously close resemblances, both internal and external, to the 
history of the Christian Church. 

For the first three centuries the Buddhist, like the Christian, 
religion received no support from the civil power. But about 
the middle of the third century{B.c. arose a prince, Asoka, who 
may be termed the Buddhist Constantine, and who moreover, like 
Constantine, delayed till the end of life his full acceptance of his 
new creed :— 

Each-prince found that he had to deal with a powerful spiritual organi- 
zation without any precedent to guide him; each saw the use that could 
be made of the organization as an engine of government, but saw as well 
the danger of its overshadowing the temporal power. It was, therefore,. 
the aim of each to get the control of the organization indirectly, and, as it 
were, from outside ; and not to compromise his position as an all-powerful 
friend and patron by taking the final step which might bring him within 
reach of spiritual discipline. But apart from the political aims, each prince 
had undoubtedly from the outset a real admiration for the beauty of the 
religion and the noble lives of its professors, and when old age came on,. 
with disappointment and remorse, this feeling ripened into a true con-- 
version in each case. 

Thenceforth the Buddhist Community or Order—for a great quasi-- 
monastic Order was the ruling power—began to grow and spread. 
Stately monasteries arose everywhere, and a metaphysical spirit 
showed itself, corresponding to the theological movement in the 
Christian Church. Its tendency however is declared to have been 
“ undoubtedly towards a reasoned atheistic materialism,” traces of 
which may still be found in the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma. 
But meanwhile the eg craving fora more concrete and visible 
cult was satisfied by a multiplication of relics and images of 
Buddha and his principal disciples. Asoka also gave the impetus 
to missionary enterprise, and extensive conversions followed. But the 
writer repeats the conviction he expressed at starting, that Buddhism 
can receive no doctrinal development except through the Hindu 
mind, while in India it showed a strong power of development | 
and assimilation. He thinks however that a disproportionate | 
stress has been laid on the metaphysical, or quasi-theologi 
side of the system, which may be compared to the medi 
scholasticism. One of its greatest masters was Nagarjuna, whose 
speculations appear to have been purely sceptical, but who professed 
to havediscovered a supplementary revelation, contained in anumber 
of new Sutras or “ Vapulya.” But throughout the history of 
Buddhism we are struck with the overwhelming importance and 
authority of “the Order,” and Mr. Edgar thinks that, with the 
possible exception of the Roman Catholic Church, no religious 


organization in the-world has been so strong, or played such a part 
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in the development of doctrine, as the Buddhist monkhood. And 
yet there have been ditisions which remind one more or less of 
the Protestant Reformation :— 


At the same time there were two main schools of thought and practice, 

as much opposed to one another as Calvinists and Arminians, or rather as 
Protestants and Catholics, are with us, but still each acknowledging the 
other to be Buddhist. The earlier of these and the least removed from the 
original teachings of Sakyamuni was dominant in Ceylon and the outlying 
countries towards the Oxus, while the developed doctrines of the Great 
Method had taken firm root in Hindustan and the neighbouring countrics 
of India, and had its rise in the great group of monasteries at Nalanda. To 
the adherents of this school the three precious ones—Buddha, his law, and 
his Church—were still the bases of all the superstructure. Their Buddha 
was still a finite being, who, through countless transmigrations by a con- 
tinued course of right-doing and thinking, had worked up to the knowledze of 
the way of salvation which he had embodied in his teachings and bequeathed 
to his Church; after which he had gone into the complete Nirvana, and to 
all intents and purposes had ceased to Le. But he was only the last of a 
series of Buddhas whose careers had been in all respects like his, and he was 
to be followed by a series of Buddhas without any conceivable end, many of 
whom had already reached the state of fitness for Buddhahood, aud were 
only waiting for their turns to come in the evolutions of phenomenal exist- 
ence. The supreme secret which some of these beings bad found, which 
ethers were seeking, and which all desired to reveal, was the knowledge of 
the absolute unreality of everything, even of themselves, and of the know- 
ledge that they were to teach; but this was somehow mixed up witha 
tendency to treat something as areal underlying substance, and this thought 
seems to have been coloured by the materialism of a preceding school ; and 
so in some way Prajna the knowledge, Duarma the law, and the metaphy- 
sical idea of intelligent matter, had got mixed up and personified possibly 
by a female Bodhisatva, who, to those unversed in philosophy, became aiter- 
wards the source of all things, even of the Buddhas themselves. 
The metaphysical was followed by the mystical stage of Buddhism, 
initiated by Aryasingha, who appears to have made such consider- 
able changes or additions to the creed that it was thought necessary 
to authenticate them by appealing to a second supplementary re- 
velation from Buddha, contained in four treatises. And from the 
results of this mystical movement, “a kind of Buddhist Gnosti- 
eism,” which “by substituting faith for works prepared the way 
for antinomianisw,” Mr. Edgar traces the moral decline of the 
system. 

There was, however, another and more deleterious influence at 
work, originating, he supposes, in a powerful non-Aryan State 
which had adopted this form of faith. A species of Nature- 
worship, essentially impure and quite out of harmony with the 
ascetic basis of the Buddhist creed, began about the eighth 
century to be mixed up with it. The process was sufficiently in- 


congruous, but by that time Buddhist mysticism had reached the 
stage when religious exaltation is apt to shade off into sexual | 
pruriency ; and it is at all events certainly a fact that “ the mountain | 
god was identified with the Buddhas of meditation, and his— 
wife the mountain tarn became the ‘wisdom’ of the mystics, | 
while the magical and debasing ritual of the hill deities was | 


transferred with an esoteric and symbolic meaning to the worship 
of the heavenly Buddhas.” And this Jed up, by an internal 
development, to the fourth or theistic phase of Buddhism, which 
is generally, but Mr. Edgar thinks wrongly, ascribed to Braliminist 
influence from without. He adds that the downfall of the religion 
in India was certainly not caused, as is also commonly affirmed, 
by Brahminist persecution, for the Buddhists and Brahminists 
had lived —— on friendly terms till the creed of the latter 
was destroyed by the Mussulman irruptions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, But if this be granted, it still does not explain why 
the Moslems, who did not convert more than about a sixth of the 
Indians to their own faith, should have destroyed Buddhism and left 
Brahminism in full vigour, The internal causes both of the rapid 
growth of Buddhism, with its seemingly repulsive doctrine of ab- 
solute self-eflacement, and of its hardly less rapid decline in India, 
are in fact left wholly unexplained. The analogy of doctrinal develop- 
ment in Brahminism and Latin Christiavity is no doubt remark- 
able, but here too Mr. Edgar's statement is not quite accurate. 
He points out that while each had a body of authoritative 
Scriptures, there was this difference—that “the revelation 
of Buddha was final,” leaving it to be inferred that the 
Latin theologians laid claim to a continuous stream of re- 
velation. But they have always in fact disclaimed such a 
view, though their opponents have sometimes charged them with 
it, while on the other hand he had himself shown that both 
Nagarjuna and Aryasangha did appeal to supplementary revela- 
tions of Buddha. TIlowever he considers “the more elastic 
system of the Latin Church much the safer of the two,” inasmuch 
as we can hardly conceive an Ecumenical Council reversing all the 
dogmas and teachings of Christianity, while something like this was 
the effect on Indian Buddhism of the supplementary revelation of 
a Supreme Deity contained in the Kala Chain; alter which last 
development “the work of pollution went on merrily.” Yet it 
must not be forgotten that, in spite of these moral corruptions, 
which are unspeakably vile, the purer ethical teaching of 
Sakyamuni has never been wholly lost. The difficulty is to 
understand how, with an “ Order” so powerful, and which seems 
all along to have retained a eense of continuity and of obligation 
to its solemn trust,so widespr.ad and deep a debasement should 
have been possible. We cannot wonder at Frederick Schlegel 
ing of “ the indescribable confusion” of the system. Mean- 
while many of those likely to be best informed believe, as a writer 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review has pointed out, 
that in a generation or two Chinese Buddhism, as well as Indian 
inism, will succumb to the active propagandist tendencies of 
modern Islam. ‘ 


SOCIAL RECIPROCITY. 


A the many overrated pleasures of childhood was the 
receipt of a hamper at school. It is true that we used to an- 
ticipate its arrival with anxiety and interest, nor can we deny that 
we felt satisfaction on its safe appearance, and derived some grati- 
fication when devouring its contents; but it brought its cares as 
well as its pleasures. When we sat proudly at the breakfast-table 
with a ham, a tongue, and several pots of jam and marmalade in 
front of us, before we had timo to taste any of these luxu- 
ries ourselves we used to be embarrassed by a number of little 
notes from all parts of the table. We quote one of these as a 
specimen of their general import. ‘You owe me some prog 
for what I gave you. (Signed) Tom Smrrn.” Such epistles may 
not have been very delicately or politely worded, they may have 
been more laconic than elegant, and they may have been rather 
subversive of the conventional methods of adult hospitality, but 
they taught us a useful lesson in the first principles of entertain- 
ing. It is an unpleasant idea, but it is not the less true, that the 
first law of society is bluntly laid down in the urchin’s letter. 
“ You owe me some prog for what I gave you” may be said to be the 
primary element of dinner-giving. We have now entered upon the 
great hamper season of London life, when, instead of enjoying our 
meals in private, we must either divide our own food with others 
or get them to repay what they owe us. There are certain reli- 
gious orders which devote a large part of their time to almsgiving 
and begging; and we are sometimes inclined to think that people 
who are, as it is called, “ in society,” must be affiliated to one or 
other of these communities. Their principles are, indeed, exactly the 
opposite of the mendicant friars, as they feed the rich instead of 
, the poor, and only give to those from whom they expect to receive 
_azain; but, nevertheless, they live on the food of others, and 
distribute their own bread among strangers. The most approved 
duties of good society appear to be precisely the reverse of those 
of the first, “that eldest was and best,” of the inmates of the 
“Holy Hospitall” in the Paerte Queene :— 
| His office was to give entertainement - 
And lodging unto all that came and went ; 
Not unto such as could him feast againe, 
And double quite for that he on them spent ; 


| 


| But such as want of harbour did constraine : 


Those for God’s sake his dewty was to entertayne. 

| Those that needy wefe and pore ” would be the least likely to be 
troubled with cards of invitation during a London season. It is 
true that the rich give money to be spent on providing food for a 
limited number of deserving poor, but they expect them to give 
payment for every pound of flesh in at least sixteen ounces of 
pious gratitude. 

We have to pay, in one form or another, for most things that 
we receive in this life; but there are few things which are so 
essentially purchased, bought, sold, and paid for, as the hospitali- 
ties, civilities, and amenities of society. There may be some cases 
in which these advantages are not paid for in kind, but paid for 
they must be in some manner. Many ladies keep something very 
like a regular debtor and creditor account of their dinners given 
and received. A debt may be occasionally repudiated, but such 
a course of action is only followed by members of polite society 
when they do not intend to “deal at that shop again.” No 
tradesman forces his custom with greater pertinacity than do 
the parvenus of society. They leave cards and send out invitations 
to dinner on the faintest pussible pretexts, and they advertise their 
hospitalities, and, indeed, their very existence, in ways that 
are but little less flagrant than the placards recommending 
the use of an article known as the “liver pad.” Like the 
quack doctor who used to appear at country fairs accompanied 
by a black drummer or a Highland piper, the society-manger 
engage3 the latest musical curiosity to attend his séances. Even 
the company provided is arrarged with a careful view to future 
repayment, Those who are likely to provide dukes at parties to 
come have dukes now provided for them; those who are unlikely 
to offer anything better in the future than brand-new barons, have 
like articles now set before them. As to those who merely deal 
in commoners, they need expect nothing better when dining 
with others. Most people have acquaintances of various descrip- 
tions. Even the greatest in the land do not mix exclusively with 
their compeers, and, generally speaking, they sort their visitors as 
they would their bills, their invitations, or their business letters, 
and they tale carethat like shall be put with like. What iscommoner 
than for people to feel themselves in the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness at receiving an invitation to the house of some great person- 
age, and then to be mortified by finding that they have been 
asked to meet fellow-guests to whom they would have taken 
serious exception in the house of an equal? It may be broadly 
laid down asa rule that the invitations of very great people are 
of all invitations the most mercenary, for they generally have so 
many acquaintances to choose {from that they become chary and 
exclusive in selecting friends, and they acquire the habit of 
drafting off every one to whom they are introduced as either 
useless, useful, or possibly useful, and accordingly throw them 
altogether on one side, make use of them, or keep them 
in in emergency. Three-fourths of the 
people who crowd the parties of grandees are regarded b 
thelr hosts and hostesses much in the light of upper poets 
whom they may command to do their behests as occasion 
may require. One is a usefal canvasser; another subscribes liberally 
to a favourite charity; that man furnishes the freshest of gossin 
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whenever required, and this man is excessively useful in racing 
matters. The greybearded man is distinguished for his literary 
attainments, and he collects a few presentable authors for the 

reat man’s parties, so as to keep up his reputation as a patron of 
fenton ; and the red-whiskered man does the same sort of 
thing in the matter of artists. The beauties are asked just as 
dancing girls are hired by Eastern potentates, the handsome men 
serve much the same purpose as good-looking footmen, and the 
attachés are simple automatons, signifying the intimacy of the host 
with the foreign Embassies, Mr. A. has been invited to please 
Mrs. B., who it is believed will be able to induce Mr. C. to 
take into his wealthy tirm Mr. D., who was formerly a tutor 
in the family, and Lady E. has been asked to come merely 
to annoy Lady F., who is a pet antipathy of the hostess’s. 

It is very uncommon to find such an error made in social ac- 
count-keeping asa dinner party repaid by a drum. It may be 
said that there are drum and dinner acquaintances, 
luncheon acquaintances and simple card-leaving acquaintances. 
it seems to us that the highest refinement of social reciprocity 
is attained when such a small and inexpensive thing as a 
card is repaid by exactly so much cardboard, and no 
more. Now and then accidents will happen. An _ amiable 
hostess, when reading the advertisement sheet of the Times, ob- 
serves, “ Dear me, Lady Foie-Gras is dead; and she owed us a 
dinner!” The immorality of dying with unpaid dinners upon the 
conscience is obvious. It it is announced that a giver of princely 
entertainments is seriously ill much genuine sorrow is expressed ; 
but it is of the following nature :—* Stupid old man! why should 
he be ill during the season ? Why did he not wait for the winter? ” 
There are certain social deceivers who give a sort of verbal I.0.U. 
in return for London hospitalities. They hint at invitations for 
shooting and balls at their country houses in the autumn, or e’se 
they leave town before the season is half over and pretend that 
they are coming back in a week or fortnight. They remind us of the 
description given by an undergraduate when under examination, of 
the promise of the good Samaritan:—“ ‘ When I come again I will 

y thee all things.’ This he said well knowing that he should see 

is face no more.” The fortnight passes, and then the promised 
host is detained by unexpected business in the country. The 
winter passes, and, when he reappears with the spring in London, 
he expresses regret that the death or illness of a near relation, 
the exceptional scarcity of his game, or the bursting of his tank, 
unavoidably prevented him from filling his hospitable mansion 
with the relays of charming guests which he had hoped for. Another 
type of dinner-stealer is the man who asks us, the second time we 
ineet him, to go down to stay with him for two days’ pheasant- 
shooting in October. He will take no denial, and, although so long 
beforehand, he insists on booking us for a certainday. He is stay- 
ing at an hotel, and we feel that the least we can do is to invite 
him to dinner. On inquiry, we find that his happy hunting-ground 
is wretchedly stocked with pheasants, and that it is situated in the 
heart of Wales, ten miles from a railway station; so we feed him 
dirst, and then have to scramble out of our engagement to stay 
avith him as best we can. There are other wicked subterfuges re- 
sorted to by the dishonest. Short invitations at the height of the 
season when people are pretty certain to be engaged for every night 
during the following fortnight, invitations at the end of the season 
when the invited are likely to have left London, invitations for 
nights on which the kind host has heard that the guests he invites 
are themselves going to give dinner parties, and many other mean 
artifices are hn | to by people who, from their position and 
breeding, ought to know better. It must not be sup , however, 
that all the guests at a London dinner party are expected to offer food 
in return for what theyconsume. There are dowagers who have been 
asked in order to give an air of respectability to the entertainment 
on the strength of their titles; there are ‘“‘amusing men” who 
are to pay for their dinners by “making the party go off well”; 
and there is a bachelor who owes his invitation to his presence 
being required at short notice, in order to prevent the number of 
diners being thirteen. Furthermore, there are some young married 
people and stupid young men who, though unable to entertain at 
present, will be very rich some day, if they live. Such as these are 
now fed on the understanding that they are to feed again post obit. 

To buy a bad horse is a terrible calamity; but to buy a bad 
dinner is, for the time being, almost worse. We do not refer so 
such to having bad wine, bad food, and bad cooking given us in 
return for our own more or less excellent dinners; but we are 
thinking of occasions when people who seemed charming when we 
met them at the houses of others have repaid our own well-selected 
parties by asking us to meet bores, prigs, or pomposities. Cannot 
snost of us recall entertainments at which we have sat between 
women who seemed endeavouring to outvie each other in stupidity 
and dulness, and have we not wished that our hostess would 
have given us an opportunity of doing better justice to our con- 
versational powers? On the whole, however, we must admit 
that entertainments are pretty fairly purchased and repaid as a 
general rule. In social merchandise people may expect to receive 
their own again, but that is all they are likely to get. 


A STUDY IN ETHICS. 


IIE long and sometimes, it is to be feared, idle dispute as to 
the causes of the late Liberal triumph resulted, as all men 
know, in one conclusion ouly—at least for the victors. “ A people 
constantly growing in attainments, in knowledge, and in virtue,” 


could not away with such a Ministry as Lord Beaconsfield’s, and 
accordingly put Mr. Gladstone's Ministry in their place. This 
fact being ascertained on the very best authority, there is little left 
for any member of this model nation to do but to make the most 
of his opportunities. A Ministry which has been chosen under 
such circumstances must of course be a pattern of conduct, and a 
great authority has told us that conduct is some considerable frac- 
tion—we forget exactly what—of life. Therefore he who wishes 
to live must know how to conduct himself, and he who wishes to 
know how to conduct himself has nothing to do but to study the 
ways of the existing occupants of the Treasury Bench. The duties 
of a Ministry are so various that their public conduct really brings 
out most of the motives and manners of acting which prevail in 
the daily affairs of other men, so that the pattern is really one of 
sufficiently general applicability. By observing the behaviour 
of these elect souls towards their enemies on the other side 
of the House, the ardent youth of England may learn how 
to treat the viler specimens of humanity with whom, it is 
greatly to be feared, they themselves will at some time or other 
be brought in contact. By watching their attitude towards 
their followers, their servants, and the servants of the 
public, the peas equally difficult—of behaviour to 
private friends and associates may solved. It is an instance 
coming under the latter head which we pro to take for im- 
mediate contemplation, and it will surely go hard but edification 
will come out of it. The behaviour of the Government in the 
matter of Sir Bartle Frere is an interesting study in ethics ; and as 
it has to be pieced together out of a considerable number of 
transactions and incidents, there is just that element of diflicult 
about the investigation which attracts the true student. It is all 
the more worth attempting because the Ministers themselves, 
with the modesty natural to men and inculcated by the 
greatest masters of conduct, are a little reluctant to flaunt 
their actions in this matter too openly before an admiring world, 
and indeed have to be, in a vulgar phrase, “ drawn” with 
much skill and pertinacity before they confess their acts and in- 
tentions. 

It is not necessary to preface the study by a too lengthy account 
of the situation as it was when the Government first became re- 
sponsible tor it. They—speaking of them as a body, and including 
those adherents who have carried them to power—had made of the 
deed or misdeeds of Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa one of the 
stoutest of the crowbara with which they succeeded in bringing 
down the house of their predecessors about their ears. The poor 
Zulu figured continually with the guileless Afghan, the tortured 
defender of his country, the misburied Dissenter, the noble, 
thwarted Russian, and the swindled Turk, in the singular group of 
bogies arrayed for electioneering pur Of the justice of this 
condemnation of Sir Bartle’s acts, and of the Government which, 
disapproving and in a manner disavowing them, did not think 
proper to recall him, there is no need to s All this is ancient 
history, and was amply dealt with at the time. The earliest 
event of what we may call modern history is that the persons who 
had severally or collectively used this language, or allowed it to be 
used, came into office and decided to retain the services of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Here also we have no opinion to offer as to their conduct. 
We have obligingly fixed a great gulf between persons “ out ” and 
the same persons “ in.” Besides, it must be remembered that, on 
the soundest principles of philosophy, the action of Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends was justifiable. There is no more venerable maxim 
than ‘‘ Cessante causa cessat et effectus.” ‘I'he cause of these 
gentlemen's excitement against Sir Bartle was their desire to turn 
out the Government of Lord Beaconstield. This cause having in 
the fullest sense ceased by reason of its complete gratification, the 
etfect—the indignation against Sir Bartle—naturally ceased like- 
wise, The argument is invulnerable, and we are happy in making 
a present of it to the Ministry as an early expression of appreciation 
and esteem. But there was, as it happened, a eer Hh number 
of persons who were deaf to logic Indeed it is a sad character- 
istic of the Parliament of Great Britain that it always contains a 
large number of persons who are deaf to logic. To these the con- 
duct of the heaven-born Ministry appeared singular. Such of them 
as were Tories, with their party generally, had of course nothing 
to say, though doubtless they thought the more. It would have 
been brutal to find fault with the graceful compliment paid them 
by the complete adoption of their owa views, or at least of their own 
practice. But the malcontents on the Liberal side were less patient. 
Loud was the wail of the Radical press, frequent were the caballings 
of indignant members in lobbies and tea-rooms and rooms of all 
sorts and kinds. Now, as even a Ministry of all the Virtues might 
have found it a little awkward to be saved from their own followers 
by their adversaries on a point on which they had themselves just 
turned those adversaries out, it became necessary to do something. 
“ Then, indeed, Mr. Gladstone, the wise member for Midlothian, 
devised a fresh dodge,” as his favourite bard would put it. By a 
curious coincidence, Mr. Chaplin quite guilelessly, and in refer- 
ence to another matter, had suptetied the Ministry in the early 
part of the evening of Tuesday, May 25, that in the stable of 
one of their own colleagues there was “a tilly called Evasion.” A 
little later in the night it became clear that the Duke of West- 
minster’s chief had a valuable beast of the same class in the 
stable of his brains. In a speech long even for him, and even for 
him involved, Mr. Gladstone hinted a most singular way out of 
the difficulty. Sir Bartle Frere was to be kept in Africa “in 
respect of the prospect of Confederation,” and in a little time there 
was no knowiug what was to be dune. The tittle-tattle which 
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always gets abroad soon let it be known that this mysterious 
utterance in public had been attended with still more mysterious 
utterances in private to the malcontents, and that Sir Bartle was 
% as good as recalled.” 

Here let us indicate the first important point in our study of 
ethics. It need only be indicated, and by way of comment a 
curiously parallel incident which we read not long ago in a novel 
will suffice. A shabby baronet had a land steward whom he 
wished to turn off. But the shabby baronet was at the time 
engaged in having his farms revalued, or in some similar occu- 

tion in which the steward was indispensable. So, said the 
shabby baronet to hisshabby wife, “I can't give him notice just now ; 
let him finish his work, and then he shall go.” To resume the nar- 
rative, it soon appeared that even these mysterious and tempting, 
if not exactly magnanimous, offers of — surrender did not 
satisfy the malcontents as a body. They still held meetings; 
they wrote letters to Mr. Gladstone by which, probably for the first 
time in his life, he is said to have acknowledged that he 
was “embarrassed,” and they made vague but unpleasant 
threats of opposition on the Estimates. Here the Homeric 
refrain comes in again, and Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues aA)’ 
évonoav for the second time. A mysterious announcement was 
made that no salary for Sir Bartle would be included in the Esti- 
mates. Five hundred pounds had been taken on account by the 
late Government, and the present Government did not intend to 
ask for any more. Here, again, it became necessary to ask what 
it meant. It appeared to mean that the Ministry, in strict accord- 
ance with the curious handsomenessof their previous conduct towards 
Sir Bartle, were going to take out of him the five hundred pounds’ 
worth, and then to “ strip him of his livery,” as our rude ancestors 
used to say and do. Ministerial organs even hailed the incident as 
a proof that speedy recall was intended, and a sign that “ the 
Bartle Frere difficulty was at an end.” But certain partisans on 
the same side, either innocently or maliciously, pointed out that 
the immediate effect was something quite different. With the 
disappearance of the vote disappeared the ——- of questioning 
the policy of the Government. The “filly called Evasion” had 
been entered again at the last moment; and, unlike her namesake, 
had apparently won, hands down. But her rider had not yet 
“scaled”; and Mr. Grant Duff, in the character of jockey, had to 

through this unpleasant process on Tuesday last. A more 
Caterees and painful scene has not occurred, even in the 
— Tlouse. First, Mr. Grant Duff had, after a pause, to con- 
ess and avoid, or at least to postpone, an answer to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s demand as to the loss of his opportunity ; then, with still 
more hesitation, he had to confess to Mr. Courtney that the reason 
just alleged for stopping the salary had been in full force when 
the Estimates were placed on the table by the late Government, 
and therefore when the Government came into office and all 
along. Poor Mr. Grant Duff put Sir Wilfrid off to Thursday, but 
the comedy hardly needed prolongation. Nor, when Thursday 
came, did the explanations which were given in both Houses 
mend the matter. The soreness which Lord Kimberley and Lord 
Granville both showed in commenting on Lord Carnarvon’s ques- 
tion was the best evidence of their discomfort. Perhaps jp 
Kimberley’s remark that the Government had graciously told Sir 
Bartle that, “if he had incurred any expenses which he thought 
might be chargeable” on the future, they should be “ considered,” 
was the most fatal admission that could be made. For either Sir 
Bartle is entitled to his salary, or, not being entitled to it, he cer- 
tainly does not deserve to have his speculative anticipations consi- 
dered. As for Mr. Grant Duff, he is said to have remarked that 
it was proposed “ to print a fresh page of the Estimates.” A fresh 
page would indeed be a convenient thing for the Government in 
the whole matter. 

So then we may gather up the lessons of this little history which 
we have endeavoured to relate with scrupulous accuracy. A body 
of English gentlemen decide that a public servant is of sufficient 
worth and value to be solemnly adopted, and his cause espoused, 
despite some antecedent difliculties. Finding that this excites 
discontent among their supporters (a discontent for which they 
must have been fully prepared beforehand), they plead that he can 
be made useful for a particular purpose, and turned off when that 
purpose is served. This uot proving a strong enough inducement, 
they hint that perhaps they will turn him off very soon indeed, if 
they are left uninterfered with. This again failing, they adopt a 
course which is in the first place open to the charge of sordid 
meanness, if not gross unfairness, and which on further investigation 
appears to have been adopted mainly for the purpose of saving 
themselves from the unpleasantness of an inconvenient inquiry into 
their conduct. No termination that the incident can have will 
in the least alter these facts, which are unfortunately, as we have 
said, matters of history ; and if we were considering the subject from 
any but a purely philosophical and studious point of view, we are 
afraid that we should have to be careful as to the epithets applicable 
to the whole transaction. When Montesquieu came to England, he 
found to his surprise that the word “ Jesuit” had a definite meta- 
phorical connotation. “Cela est jésuitiquement faux” was, he 
tells us, a favourite phrase, and it seems to have been then a new 
one, common as it isnow. When the Bartle Frere incident has 
been repeated a few times, perhaps the term “ Liberal” may obtain 
a similar secondary sense, and people will say “that is liberally 
shabby "—a confusion of terms much to be deprecated. It has, 
however, been sufficiently hinted already that the business of 
plain men with the present Government is not criticism of this 
audacious sort. We are in the position of Mr. Tennyson's amiable 
young lady—* we cannot understand "—but we are none the less 


bound to “love.” Fervent admirers of Mr. Gladstone have con- 
tended that his extraordinary fancy for humiliating himself and 
England is because he is so very “ proud.” Perhaps the apparent 
shabbiness of his recent conduct is due to the fact of his extra- 
ordinary magnanimity. These speculations, however, are too high 
for any one but a professor of moral philosophy, and the present 
study is only a humble contribution of material to the labours of 
such a one when he attempts a Aritik aller méglichen—or un- 
moglichen—Ethik, 


THE AGAMEMNON AT OXFORD. 


HE Summer Term, the “sweet hours and the fleetest of 
time” of which Mr, Lang has lately been singing so plea- 

santly, has been this year enriched by a new emotion, ) Tel ae 
at Oxford has been going mad, not about the river and the cricket- 
field, nor even about the flower of the chestnut and the bouquets. 
‘purchased of Bates,” but about /Eschylus and the Agamemnon. 
W hat neither examinations, nor prizes, nor lectures, nor exhorta- 
tions have been able to do has been done by means of a discover 
made by the undergraduates themselves—namely, that a Gree 
play could be acted, and that its characters were really intended 
for human beings and not for shadowy abstractions. Since this. 
fact was borne in upon the men an extraordinary revival has taken 
place in the study of the Greek drama, The Oxford booksellers. 
have sold out all their copies of Aischylus, which have found their 
way to all sorts of unfamiliar places. The quiet rubber has been 
commuted for discussions about the functions of the Chorus; in 
the walks of Magdalen, even in the punts on the Cherwell, which 
had never carried any literary ballast heavier than a yellow-backed 
novel, the hardest of Greek dramatists has been found to be the: 
undergraduate’s closest companion. Oxford ladies—for as yet the 
Higher Education has not had time to make Greek universal among 
them—have been studying rival translations, and debating the merits. 
of Lord Carnarvon and Dr. Kennedy, Mr. Morshead and Miss Swan- 
wick. In fact, the curious phenomenon has been witnessed that, while 
in and about the Congregation of the University the attack on the: 
compulsory study of Greek has been developed with alarming 
vigour and with every prospect of success, the overpowering charm 
of Greek literature has spontaneously asserted itself in a manner: 
that no one could have foreseen, and with a force that may really 
atlect the future of the study. 

The interest came to a climax on the evening of June 3rd, when 
the new and spacious hall of Balliol College was crowded with 
an audience that contained all Oxford and some part of Cambridge, 
with a few such A%schylean students as Mr. Browning and Mr.. 
Newton from outside. At the end rose the front of the Palace of 
the Atride, painted by some of the undergraduates from a sketch, 
we believe, by Mr. Burne Jones; and in front of this the whole 
action was to take place, of course without change of scene. We 
may be allowed to recall in a few words the outline of the play,. 
familiar as it is to many. It opens with the old watchman taking 
his station on the battlements, and complaining of his ten years’ 
fruitless vigils; for the beacon-fires that are to tell of the fall of 
Troy are looked forin vain. As he speaks, the beacon flames out ;. 
and with cries of astonishment and delight he disappears to bear- 
the news to the Queen. Then enters the Chorus in procession,. 
singing the long and magnificent ode which tells the story of the- 
departure for Troy, and which lingers with unconscious foreboding 
of ill on the sacrifice of Iphigenia—that sacrifice which Clytem- 
nestra afterwards makes, or pretends to make, the motive of 
her crime. During the choric song the Queen comes in, and 
announces what the beacon fires have revealed; and, soon after,. 
the doubts of the Chorus are set at rest by the arrival of a herald,. 
who, after a touching salutation of his fatherland, unseen for ten 
years, tells of the approach of Agamemnon. The Queen, re-enter- 
ing, bids him carry back her witely salutations to the hero; and,. 
after another choric song, the King enters, riding in his chariot 
with his captive Cassandra, “the flower of the spoil,” awarded to: 
him by the general voice of the army. Ina long speech Clytem- 
nestra greets him, dwells on her hardships during his ten years’ 
absence, protests her devotion to him, and bids the maidens lay 
down purple trappings before him, that the feet which have 
trampled on Troy may touch no common earth till they have 
entered safe into the palace. The King,a true Greek, is unwilling 
thus to incur the divine jealousy; but he is over-persuaded, and, 
while the Chorus shrinks back in dread, he steps on the trappings 
which are to prove to him a web of death, When he and the 
Queen have passed into the palace the interest is transferred to 
Cassandra, whose alternations of sad lament and raving prophecy, 
met by the pitying incredulity of the Chorus, make up the most 
astonishing scene in Greek tragedy—perbaps the most astonishing 
scene that exists in dramatic literature. She passes in to her 
doom; and, a moment after, the death-shriek of Agamemnon 
shows the truth to the still doubting Chorus—only to be convinced 
when the drawing back of the curtain reveals the figure of Clytem- 
nestra, with axe upon her shoulder and “the dark dew of blood” 
upon her brow, standing triumphant before the bodies of her 
victims, She avows the deed ; itis “ the crisis of an ancient feud”; 
it is the working of the old curse that has been brooding over the 
house of Athens; it is the Alastor of the Thyestean banquet, and 
of Iphigenia’s sacrifice; she has but worked out the decree of 
fate. With such avowals and such excuses, met by the bewildered 
half-assent of the Chorus, which is at last roused to wrath and some 
semblance of determination by the appearance of the hated Agis- 
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thus, the play ends, and the spectator is left to wait for the ven- 
ce which, he well knows, is to come upon the murderers at 
the hand of Orestes. 

It is plain that to achieve with success the untried task of repre- 
senting this play on the stage in the original language isa difficult 
feat; it isa feat which till last week most people would have 
thought impossible. The actors have to create not only their 
characters, but their atmosphere, and not all the traditions of 
Oxford can make the atmosphere of an English stage anythin 
else than unlike the atmosphere of Argos or of Athens. An 
yet it is not too much to say that from the moment Mr. 
Courtney crossed the stage and took up his position on the palace 
roof, to the moment when the Chorus marched away singing 
its song of vengeance, the audience in Balliol Hall was under 
the spell of a complete illusion. The beauty of the dresses 
{contrived chiefly, we believe, by Professor Richmond), the 
solemnity of Mr. Parratt’s quasi-Gregorian music, the stately 
presence of the King of Men, the statuesque bearing of Clytem- 
nestra, the charm of Cassandra's voice, the tierce, brag strength 
of Aigisthus, all combined to present a whole which, in spite of 
certain obvious faults, was stamped from the very first with the 
seal of success. There are no two opinions about this; the only 
debate—and it has sometimes waxed warm among partisans—is as 
to which part was the best and which the less good. Oxford 
dunsbtables have been for the past week amusingly divided 
between Clytemnestrians and Cassandrites; between adherents, 
that is to say, of Mr. Benson, who played the Queen, and of Mr. 
Lawrence, who played the captive princess, It is true enough that 
‘Clytemnestra here and there forgot the rhythm of her iambics, and 
uttered words in impossible combinations ; but faults that would 
be inexcusable in a short address may very well be pardoned ina 
long play, where, moreover, not one-tenth of the audience were 
likely to detect that anything was wrong. In the presence of that 
‘superb figure of the Queen, pronouncing with worthy gestures and 
with the true tragic note the fulfilment of her vengeance, one does 
not much mind a spondee in the fourth place. Cassandra, again, 
might perhaps have gone further than Mr. Lawrence went in the 
direction of prophetic enthousiasmos; but if she had done so, an 
English audience might well have mistaken it for rant, and the 
actor certainly erred on the safe side if he erred at all. Per- 
haps, too, another week's training might have brought the Chorus 
to a higher pitch of perfection—especially in the way of group- 
ing—than it had attained. It is in this matter of grouping 
their choruses that the actors at Ober-Ammergau specially excel ; 
-but then the actors at Ober-Ammergau have a vast stage to 
group themselves on, and the Oxford actors had but the 
end of a dining-hall. This limitation of space brought other 
drawbacks with it; for example, Agamemnon’s death-cry was 
uttered just behind the small curtain, instead of “in the recesses 
of the palace ”—a difference that made the indecision of the Chorus 
seem still more fatuous and absurd. 

Are we diviners, to conclude from groans 
That he who uttered them is really slain ?— 


so Professor Campbell renders the question of the Fifth Argive; a 
‘question that might be asked if the groans had come mutiled by 
distance, but that seemed the pitch of imbecility as they were 
uttered with appalling realism from close by. Again, that Clytem- 
nestra should turn and as it were gloat over the bodies while the 
Chorus sang its ode seemed to many spectators to be contrary to 
Greek feeling; but here, again, the practical difficulty of want of 
bom may have been the reason. The Queen must do something 
— Set interval ; and what else on those narrow boards could 
e dot 
The play was repeated next day at Balliol, and we are glad to 
hear that it is being given again at Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. 
We wish all success to the actors in their bold attempt to bring 
home the power of Greek to places where for the most part Greek 
is not thought kindly of. Certainly, if the Greek drama was to be re- 
vived,it is right that the first trial should be made with the Agamem- 
non. The piece has indeed one fault—the uncertainty which hangs 
around the motive of Clytemnestra; but, except for this, it stands 
pa yeaa at the head of all Greek plays. None can compare 
with it in splendour of language, in dim, mysterious elements of 
terror, in the effect which is produced by the tragic contrast 
between Agamemnon’s triumph and his fall, Above all, in no 
other do we find a Cassandra; surely the most touching figure 
that ancient pencil ever drew. We cannot but be grateful to the 
oung men who have given us the opportunity—never given 
fore in modern times, we believe—of seeing and hearing these 
eharacters and these situations and this language with our eyes and 
ears. They have given to many persons much matter for re- 
flection; have suggested, for instance, such questions as these :— 
Is there so much difference between the Classical and the Romantic 
drama as the critics would have us believe? And, if you wish 
to make people care for a language and a literature, is it not the 
best way of proceeding to show them that the language and the 
literature have a living force and a human interest ? 


FEATHER AND FUR. 


‘PuE present extraordinary attempt to place the question of 
ground game on a satisfactory footing is really the consequence 
of Conservative neglect. Had the late Government during their | 
six years of office dealt with the farmers’ grievances as they | 


ought to have done, they would have been spared a proposal 
which has already aroused opposition in the minds of men who 
havenot ceased to be owners and sportsmen because they are Liberals. 
“The feather to the landlord and the fur to the tenant” is doubtless 
a neat and well-turned epigram. It may sound admirably on the 
platform, and win many votes from electors who hardly know a 
use from a partridge. It is positively charming in its sim- 
plicity ; but how it is likely to work in practice we propose 
now to discuss, We speak from considerable experience, and 
have every sympathy with farmers struggling against bad seasons, 
high rents, foreign competition, and excess of four-footed game ; 
while we have none whatever with careless landlords who 
will not recognize stern facts, and who lease their shootings to 
gentlemen whose idea of sport consists in incessant file-firing 
varied by sumptuous hot luncheons, instead of sandwiches and a 
glass of sherry. But we are quite prepared to show that the 
roposal of the Home Secretary, besides being very questionable 
in principle, will in practice excite much more annoyance and 
irritation than already exists, and must in many counties put an 
end to all good understanding between occupiers and owners. 

Hitherto, by sensible and practical landlords, all need for coer- 
cive or prohibitive legislation has been ®nticipated in one or more 
of the following ways. The owner effectually shoots down game 
of all kinds, himself or by means of his keepers and trappers, rears 
and feeds his "raga leaves just rabbits enough to prevent the 
foxes from making inroads on the poultry-yard, allows every tenant, 
great or small, a fair share cf the game which he shoots, and invites 
such of them as can handle a gun without endangering the iives 
of their neighbours to join him in a day’s shooting. Some land- 
lords, who have more acreage than they can manage, concede to 
sporting tenants the right of shooting all kinds of game for a 
moderate sum. A third course is to grant the farmers the privi- 
lege of coursing hares and of killing rabbits by means of nets, 
ferrets, and traps, at certain periods of the year, let us say between 
November and March. This concurrent right, to our knowledge, 
has worked admirably. If under it rabbits increase too rapidly, 
it is the farmer’s fault. The feathered game is not made wild in 
the shooting season by constant gunnery, nor disturbed by the 
farmer and his “authorized agent” at the period of incubation. 
A fourth remedy is for the tenant to claim damages from the 
owner or lessee on account of over-preservation, and round sums 
have been paid for such injury to crops. But wherever there is a 
good understanding between the farmer and the owner or hisshooting 
tenant, we can assert that no difficulty has been experienced in 
removing all ground of complaint without any recourse to law or 
to arbitration. It may naturally be urged that the proposed Bill, 
after all, only follows the practice which has hitherto been adopted 
of their own accord by these equitable proprietors; and that it 
ought, in consequence, to be welcomed by all parties as a fair 
settlement of the question. But there is an enormous difference 
between a mutual adjustment of a vexatious dispute—protected 
by necessary safeguards, and fitted to the changing circumstances of 
each county or estate, to the moor and the woodlands, as well as 
to the arable and pasture—and a rigid principle imported into a 
Bill, and ultimately invested with the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The latter is, by its very nature, hard and unbending. The 
former is elastic, and capable of contraction or expansion accord- 
ing to the interests of the parties or the physical exigencies of 
each tract of country. It will be sheer mockery to talk about good 
feeling and concession and forbearance when the Legislature has 
deliberately invested a sturdy farmer with a right which he cannot 
alienate, and must therefore enjoy and work to the full. 

And now as to the probable etfect of this remarkable Bill on each 
of the parties concerned. We can scarcely conceive that its framers 
have had any practical acquaintance with legitimate sport. Possibly 
they imagined that the farmer and the landlord, or his lessee, 
would meet amicably on a turnip-field or at the edge of a big 
wood, and after grave salutations agree not to spoil each other’s 
sport. The occupier, invested with the new inalienable privilege, 
would, like the French Guards at Fontenoy, request the gentlemen 
on the other side of the hedge or furrow to fire first. Partridges and 
pheasants, as well as grouse and blackcock, would have somehow 
the instinct to discern the difference between the farmer who was 
only destroying greedy hares and vile rabbits, and the owner with 
his pointers who was intent on bagging so many brace of birds. 
It is said that foxes are gifted with an acute perception of this 
kind, and know perfectly well that the appearance of a keeper and 
a line of beaters, with a retriever or two at their heels, on a frosty 
day in December, means no harm, while the faint whimper of a 
hound or the flash of a red coat, during open weather, gives the signal 
for instant flight. It may be that, in due time, partridges and other 
feathered game will acquire a similar acuteness of perception, will 
distinguish between the old muzzle-loader and the new hammerless 
gun, and will sit still in the ferns or the rushes because they know 
that it is only old Farmer Giles going after his ground game. But, to 
speak seriously, it will be recollected that rabbits and hares may, as 

e law now stands, be shot down during every month of the year. 
There is no close time for them, What is to prevent an occupier 
or his “authorized agent ” from exercising his “ concurrent ” right 
from sunrise to sunset, any day or every day between the ist of 
January and the 31st of December? It is idle to say that men 
will not go to such extreme or unreasonable lengths, and that con- 
current rights will be used with due discretion and forbearance. 
At avy moment a discontented occupier, or a farmer who had 
been annoyed by some act or word of the squire’s keeper, might 
make the position of master and servant literally aia. 
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Ground game would at this rate certainly be kept under, but 
other game would as infallibly disappear with it. It seems 
to be entirely forgotten, too, that a single farm and a large 
property fit for the legitimate exercise of sport are not always 
conterminous or identical in extent. In other words, there may 
half a dozen or a dozen and more farmson a single estate let for sport- 
ing. The right which the Legislature proposes to confer on the occu- 
ier may give the owner or squire not one but a bevy of partners 
in his shooting. When he goes out for an afternoon's sport on any one 
of his fafims, or on two or three of them in succession, he may find 
that six guns have been blazing away all round during the forenoon, 
and that his appearance at the gate of a field is the signal for 
every covey to take wing. That this sort of thing will = 

1 sportsmen must admit. Friction may possibly be avoided 
where there are old tenants, who have a respect for owners under 
whose grandfathers their occupation began ; but sportsmen, like 

ts, are an irritable race. An Eastern proverb says that two 
Jervishes may sit on one carpet but that one kingdom cannot 
contain two kings. We do not believe that the friendship of a 
life or the affection of twin-brothers would long stand the un- 
certainty and worry engeydered by “ concurrent” rights to shoot. 

We have hitherto been considering the position of the owner who 
might bring to the working of a strange piece of legislative inge- 
nuity all the advantages of prestige, position, good temper, and 
political and social influence. But there are other claims to be 
thought of. There are the numerous lessees of shooting tracts. 
It will be allowed, we apprehend, that such leases have a 
high marketable value, and that lessees, especially in Scotland, 
add largely to the landlord's rental and cause cash to circulate in 
the neighbourhood. A landlord has more than one place, or is 
compelled to reside abroad for health, or becomes indifferent to 
shooting, and wishes to let his country residence to a suitable 
tenant; and it will hardly be denied, even by advanced Liberals, 
that hard-worked men of business who keep up an absent owner's 
house and grounds, consume local produce, employ local labour, 
avoid Co-operative Stores, and deal with the tradesmen of some 
small village or town in the North, are not exactly unmixed evils. 
‘Many gentlemen in these circumstances have been most anxious to 
meet the farmers’ views with regard to keeping down ground game, 
and yet have been willing to pay highly for those exclusive privileges 
both of shooting and fishing which they deem indispensable. Is it 
‘in the least likely that they will be as willing to puy at the same 
rate when they tind that their shooting-grounds may be harried by 
more than a dozen farmers, who are only availing themselves of 
their “concurrent and inalienable” rights ? Scotch proprietors espe- 
cially, whether Liberals or Conservatives, may well be asked to 
scrutinize narrowly a measure which may have the effect of seriously 
lowering their rental, and driving off their shooting tenants to Nor- 
way or Canada. We can hardly cast a glance at any of the ad- 
vertisements of our sporting journals without seeing how valuable an 
increment to property must be the right to mixed shootings, comprising 
all kinds of game. But blue hares are found on the tops of hills 
in Rosshire, and rabbits on moorland tracts; and “ concurrent ” 
rights to shoot may take farmers with their guns halfway up the 
Grampians over the best grouse ground in the kingdom. 

And now we come to the position of the farmers, for whose 
especial benefit this novel principle in legislation is to be applied. 
Other writers have dwelt forcibly on the vicious principles of the 
Bill. That it infiinges on freedom of contract; that it is at 
once coercive and protective at the sole expense of the landlord ; 
that it exalts the tenant, who, while farms are being thrown up in 
every county, is perfectly able to make proper terms for himself ; 
that it must force both owner and occupier into antagonism, dis- 
trust, and defiance ; and that it cannot fail to convert a remediable 
e vance into a perpetual standing sore—these are blots which have 

n hit in leaders and in letters during the past fortnight. 
But the extraordinary part of the proposal is that the farmer is 
not to be permitted to part with his new privilege to the person of 
all others the most fitted to take it back. The Bill starts with the 
apparent presumption that the landlord and his shooting tenant 
must be the farmer's “inalienable” foes. The farmer may delegate 
his right to any one but the owner. The “agent” whom he employs 
may be the veriest tramp or poacher who ever vexed the righteous 
soul of the keeper, or grieved the parson by selecting Sunday for 
lis predatory excursions. Other results will be more curious still. 
A landlord; worried with endless bickering and the outcries of 
gamekeepers, or not caring for sport, may come to the determina- 
tion that he had better lease to the farmer the whole remaining 
rights of shooting; and the latter may be willing to pay for the 
additional privilege of killing feathered game. Here freedom of 
contract is allowed. But the converse would be impossible. The 
farmer, from similar indifference to sport, might be anxious to give 
back to his squire his “ concurrent” privilege; but the law has de- 
clared it to be “inalienable.” It must abide on him like a garment 
of Nessus, or the Old Man of the Sea of whom he cannot get rid. 
Again, there are tracts held by ecclesiastical and civic corporations, 
the trustees or managers of which are in the habit of letting their 
farm with the shooting rights, either separately or together. The 
farmer has often taken from such trustees the lease of land and 
shootings, with the avowed purpose of sub-letting the latter to some 
eligible tenant. If this Bill passes, the concurrent and inalienable 
right by which he is to kill ground game himself would deprive his 
shooting lease of one-half of its attractions as a marketable article. 
We know a case in which a splendid sheep farm in the south 
of Scotland was let by the trustees of the owner, who was in- 
capacitated from managing his own affairs, to a practical man from 


Bewcastle Dale, with its mixed sheoting of blackcock, grouse, 
rabbits, and hares. The worthy farmer had never fired a shot 
in his life, and was only too glad to recoup himself, as he was 
expected to do, by letting the entire and undivided right of sport- 
ing over 4,300 acres to a sportsman with whom, to the last 
day of his life, he continued to be on the very best of terms. Had 
this proposed law been in existence, the arrangement would have 
been legally impossible, and the farmer would have been saddled 
with an encumbrance and a dead loss. He would have lost his 
shooting rental, and must have employed or hired men to kill 
down the game. 

Cannot the Government devise some better means of remedying 
a palpable grievance than by passing a law which, if it be not 
flagrantly evaded, is calculated to set all parties by the ears? We 
might also lay stress on the fact that the — adopted wil} 
lower the position and dignity of the landlord, will increase any 
existing bitterness between him and his farmers, and will lead to 
further attacks on property and its appendages. Possibly there 
may be some advanced thinkers to whom these results would give 
exquisite gratification. But our main object here is to show 
the practical results of the measure if swallowed by Parlia- 
ment in its present harsh, rigid, and unbending shape. If past 
— gives any warrant for prediction, these results can 
only be the annoyance of the landlord, a sudden fall in shooting- 
rents, the dismay and flight of lessees, the vexation of the farmer 
who is anxious to remain on good terms with his neighbours, 
endless artifices to defeat the law, and a general sense of harassment, 
distrust, and perplexity. It would be far better to give the injured 
farmer a cheap and substantial remedy against over-preservation by 
allowing him to claim damages before a couple of arbitrators, or, in 
default of this, by a suit in the County Court, or in Scotland before 
the Sheriff. It seems, further, in the highest degree unfair to 
include all owners and lessees under one sweeping and prohibitive 
enactment, merely because some persons have been guilty of neglect 
or mismanagement, and others have converted a sporting tenancy 
into a profitable commercial speculation, and have covered a large 
portion of their shooting rental by game reared and fed at 
the farmer’s expense and sold to dealers in Liverpool cr 
London. It might even be an arguable point to retain the word 
“ concurrent,” and to strike out “inalienable.” The farmer, clothed 
with his new right, would dispose of it to the persons most likely 
to secure or serve his own interests. And such persons would 
naturally be the landlord or his shooting tenant. Fussy and grand- 
motherly legislation has rarely taken such a shape as that now 
proposed. That the Bill will after the opposition shown to it 
by Liberals before the second reading, seems highly improbable. 
Or if, in its present shape, it be seat up by the Commons to the 
Lords, who are all owners of land, it can scarcely fail of extinction 
or mutilation. But if by chance it should become law, owing to a 
large Liberal majority, the shortsighted views of Chambers of 
Agriculture, and the unwillingness of peers to resist a sup 
popular view, it would only be another example of the inability of 
ultra-Liberals to grapple practically with troublesome questions, 
and of the electioneering maxim that there is no despot like a 
Radical in power. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


\ HEN the time comes for Mr. Gladstone to defend his pro- 
posal to raise the limit of deposits in Savings Banks we 
shall no doubt knew what is at present very much in the dark— 
the precise class of persons whom the change is intended to benefit. 
To justify such a proposal one of two things must be ¢stablished. 
Ilitherto it has been supposed that Savings Banks were set up: 
artly to teach thrift to people who were too heedless to learn the 
esson unless it were conveyed to them in a specially plain way, 
and partly to help those who did not want to be taught thrift, 
but who were too poor to og the lesson into practice unless some 
machinery were provided for the investment of their small savings. 
Both these classes are, and are likely to remain, sufficiently 
numerous. If there were no Savings Banks a large amount of 
money that is now put by would be spent, In theory the old 
stocking would be there to receive it; but the old stocking lies too 
conveniently handy when money is wanted to make it at all a safe- 
receptacle. It is not a very difficult matter to take deposits out 
of a Savings Bank, but it cannot be done without the interposition 
of some short interval during which wiser counsels may prevail. 
When the old stocking had once been emptied in this way, the in- 
ducement to refill it would be very much weakened, and after 
recourse had been bad to it a second time, it would alto- 
gether disappear. It takes a more thrifty people than English- 
men yet are to be able to refrain from using money when it is 
wanted and is to be had by crossing the room. Of course this is 
not true of all the poor. There are many of them, especi 
among women, who are quite able to save money, and do save it 
under circumstances which seem to make the process almost im— 
possible. But without Savings Banks there would be no way of 
turning these savings to account in the way of interest. It seems 
hard that a class which has to surmount so many difliculties before 
it can get together a little capital should be unable to make an 
profit on its capital when it is got together. It may be pox 
another instance of the law that to him that hath shall iven ;. 
batit is an instance in which the law seems to work so hard Wy that 
every one is glad when a way of escape from it offers itself. To pro- 
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vide Savings Banks which shall receive and give interest on ve: 
small deposits has for along time been one ‘of the first desires wi 
every one who is anxious to improve the condition of his poor 
neighbours, 

hese are the classes for which Savings Banks have hitherto 
been intended, and one way of justifying the proposed alteration 
in the limits of annual and total deposits would be to show that 
the change is demanded in theinterests of the poor. But it seems 
hardly possible that this plea can be setup. A man or woman 
who is able to put by 30/. in one year, and to leave the yearly 
payments in the Savings Bank until they amount to 150l., cer- 
tainly does not fall within the first of the two classes just 
described. The habit of thrift has been acquired; the lesson 
how to forego present comfort for future advantage has been 
learned. Nor can the change be needed by those who want to 
gain on very small sums a profit corresponding in kind to that 
which richer investors gain on larger sums. ‘The sempstress or 
the charwoman does not put by 30/. inthe year, and long before 
her savings have reached 150/. she is probably ready to buy a small 
business or stock a small shop. Consequently, if it is the poor 
for whom Mr. Gladstone proposes to legislate, it must be a 
description of different poor from either of these; and where this 
third type is to be found it would be very hard to say. It may 
be, again, that the Bill is designed to meet ancther kind of want 
altogether. There are those, no doubt, who are not 
ordinary sense of the term, and who are yet very much at a loss 
what to do with the money they annually lay by. The sum may 
come to a good deal more than 30/. in the course of the year, but they 
have no stockbroker, and though they keep a current account at a 
banker's, they have hardly so much as heard of a deposit account. 
There is little doubt that it would be a convenience to many 
persons in these circumstances to be able to allow their savings to 
mount up in the Post Office until they were large enough to make 
a broker willing to —_ them as customers. The provisions 
of the new Savings Banks Bill exactly meet this class of cases. 
Depositors will be allowed to place rool. in the bank during any 
one year, and they may go on increasing their deposits until they 
reach the sum of 250/. But the question is not closed when this 
has been admitted. There are many things which this or that 
class of persons would like the State to do, and which the State 
might do with great benefit to the particular class concerned. It 
has hitherto been supposed, however, that something more than 
the convenience of a particular class has to be considered before 
the intervention of the State in businesses which are already 
more than sufliciently filled can be held justifiable. The State 
takes the money of the poor, if not at a loss, at all events at a 
quite inadequate profit, because an ordinary banker will 
not take it. Is there any reason to suppose that an or- 
dinary banker would refuse a deposit account which grew 

1007, each year? Very possibly there are large 

numbers of persons saving this amount annually who do 
not like to trouble a banker to take charge of it. But is there any 
reason to suppose that this diffidence on their part is well 
founded? If we look at the petition from the Association of 
English County Bankers presented last week, or to a letter from 
certain Manchester bankers which has been widely circnlated, we 
shall see very good grounds for taking the contrary view. The 
only motive which bankers can have for opposing these clauses of 
the Savings Bank Bill is that they are likely, if passed, to draw 
away custom which they wish toattract to themselves. Thus, on 
the only hypothesis on which the Bill can be defended, the custom 
of people saving 1002. a year is custom which only a State office 
will care to accept. Unless the banking interest is very much of 
a dog in the manger, this is not in the least true. The Manchester 
bankers plead that they are “the representatives of institutions 
voluntarily established by provident persons for the management 
of their own affairs”; and that it is very unfair towards them 
that they should be subjected to “the illegitimate competition of 
banks established for eleemosynary purposes, which are seeking to 
engraft upon their proper functions thoxe of ordinary bankers who 
are unaided by the influence and guarantee of the Government.” 
There is nothing here that looks like indifference to such trifling 
sums as 100/, If these bankers do not want to be troubled with 
deposits not exceeding in all 250/., why should they speak 
of the competition of Savings Banks as “ illegitimate,” and envy 
the Savings Banks “ the influence and guarantee of the Govern- 
ment”? The only interpretation that can rationally be placed on 
these objections is that they imply a desire on the part of those 
who raise them to obtain those customers whom, as the framers 
of the Savings Banks Bill assume, no banker will so much as 
look at. 

The petition of the Association of County Bankers is still more 
explicit upon this point. The petitioners declare that the increase 
of the maximum limit of deposits in Savings Banks “is an un- 
necessary interference with the business carried on by the banking 
community of this country.” So far are they from despising the 
small things signitied by the pro figures of 100/. and 250l., 
that they declare their belief that “ fully one-third of the total 
amouut held by country bankers wey deposit and current account 
-consists of sums not exceeding 300/.” For this reason they submit 
to the House of Commons that the effect of the proposed in- 
crease in Savings Banks deposits “ would be to put these insti- 
tutions in direct competition with country banks in their own 
sphere of business.” To all appearance, therefore, the case in 
favour of this part of the Savings Banks Bill is bad on the face 
of it. It might be doubted whether the Government ought thus 


oor in the | 


to enlarge its banking operations even if it did not there 
come into competition with private traders, But here is 
a case in which the private traders only ask to be allowed to do 
the business which the Government propose to undertake. And, as 
if to make the argument more pect, the Bill actually provides 
another and unobjectionable means of meeting the assumed wants 
of the particular class of depositors which is presumably to be 
benefited by the extension of the limits of deposits. If the 
clauses relating to the purchase of Government stock become law, 
any depositor may request to have his deposit, or any part of it, 
invested in Consols. ‘The class of persons who have money to in- 
vest and yet are ignorant of the ways of bankers will be just as 
well served by greater facilities for the purchase of Government 
stock as by greater facilities for investment in Savings Banks. If 
it is thought expedient to increase their opportunities of saving 
money, it is towards the purchase of stock rather than towards 
deposits in Savings Banks that Mr. Gladstone oughteto turn his 
attention. By this means he will escape the imputation of inter- 
fering with private trade, while he will equally recommend thrift 
to a class which has hitherto been supposed to stand in no special 
need of encouragement in this direction. ; 


MODERN POPULAR SONGS. 


Pee eternally quoted person who wished to make the songs 
rather than the laws of peoples could not have had his desire 
gratified in any but very modern times and very civilized races. In 
England before the Reformation, and in many European countries 
now, as in Greece and Italy and Brittany, the people make their own 
songs and set them to their own music. The Volkslieder of Europe 
all resemble each other in character. They all date from a time when 
life was a kind of opera. The peasant had his cradle songs, his 
wedding songs, his dirges, his chants for seed-time and harvest, 
and for all the sacred seasons of the year. Other ballads he had 
in which certain romantic adventures furnished the topic, and a 
scanty assortment of these topics seems to have served for all 
the European nations, Girls who were determined to marry 
“ their true loves,” false and cruel lovers, a few ghost stories, and 
some faint memories of romantic episodes in history made up the 
peasant store of ballad legend. As to the love songs, every one 
was at liberty to compose these for himself, and every one used 
the same pretty commonplaces about singing-birds, budding 
flowers, and sapphires, and gold like the ladies’ eyes and hair. The 
great popular amusement in Greek country districts is still 
dancing, as it was in merry England 
When Tom came home from labour, 
And Cis from milking rose. 


The dances swang and swayed to the music of the ballad singer ; 
they were swift or slow as the song was merry or pathetic. All 
the world was indeed a stage, an operatic stage, and almost all 
the education of the peasant was made up of popular songs. 

The Reformation, or rather the Puritan reaction, stamped out 
the spontaneous songs and dances of the English people. These 
diversions were denounced by the grave Stubbs in his Anatomy of 
Abuses, and were proscribed by every Presbytery. Only among 
the children, and chiefly in Scotland, have the ancient tunes and 
the pantomimic verses survived. But the love of song and music 
naturally remains among the English people, though the faculty 
of producing original music and song has been crushed, The 
barrel-organ man in a village or a back street is to modern 
Englaud what the “ blind crowders” with their chants were to 
the England of Sir Philip Sidney. Little children dancing in a 
dingy court to the mechanical music of “ Nancy Lee” make a 
pretty sight enough, and are all that we have to show in place of 
the old choirs of village lads and lasses. A state of things exists 
in which, as the people cannot make its own songs, some 
one must make songs for the people. There seem to be two 
sets of popular bards, whose sale and whose success among 
the unknown public might make Mr. Tennyson envious. First, 
there are the music-hall bards. These songsters stir the great 
heart of the city folks, as it were with the sound of a 
trumpet. “To arms, to arms, to arms, they cry,” in the name 
of Jingo. They breathe of heady delights, of war, of wine, 
of the popular Aphrodite. When they do not laim their 
readiness to fight, they admit that they are “ Rollicking Rams,” 
that they hyve “* Lost their Latchkey,” or that their generic name 
is “Champagne Charley.” They take long sitting shots at the 
follies of the day and of the town, at the Mona Lisas of photo- 
graphy, at the cheap dandy who chants “ Ain't I aCheese!” ‘The 
ethical analysis of these popular songs produces distressing results. 
The residuum of each composition is a deposit of solid unalloyed 
vulgarity. The lover of rowdy popular songs confesses himself to 
be a mean admirer of mean things, of a cheap, noisy, flashy sort of 
life, of a constant state of alcoholic excitement. Fancy paints him 
in a magenta necktie, with dirty yellow gloves, with a book ou the 
Derby, with a stick that inexpensively imitates the last fashion 
but two. If popular songs make popular characters, we may ex- 
pect a ghastly generation of dingy gommeur as a consequence 
of fast music-hall ditties. But there is another class of popular 
song, which is full of tender sentiment and domestic atlection, 
and bluff, honest pleasure in a laboriouslife. This sort, if one may 
judge by the milder kind of drawing-room ditty, and by the airs 
of the arrel-organ-grinders, is as popular among the respectable 
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among the jeunesse cuivrée 
of London. -organ-man in Punch ke up his 
machine when he heard that he had come into a fortune, and 
vowed that he would never play “dat tam ‘Nancy Lee’ again.” 
But “Nancy Lee” is a very moral, refreshing piece of verse, and 
contains such “ criticism of life,” to use Mr. Arnold's phrase, as is 
convenient for the consumption of worthy seafaring men. 

There lies before us a small volume of lyrics called Dresden 
China, and other Songs (Diprose and Bateman), composed by 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly, the author of “Nancy Lee.” Though Mr. 
Weatherly’s name is ibly all but unknown to Mr. Maudle 
and his ssthetically gloomy school, Mr. Weatherly is perhaps the 
most popular t of the day. His strains are sung everywhere, 
as Tasso’s used to be in Italy, and, as we write, a small boy passes 
whistling through his teeth the air of “Turnham Toll.” It is | 

ible (as Maudle knows) to have a kind of fame without popu- 
farity , and i, & possible to have an extensive popularity without 
very much fame. Mr. Weatherly has still to wait for the 
latter, and, when it comes, perhaps he will have to share 
it with Mr. Molloy, Mr. Pinsuti, and other gentlemen who 
wed to music his immortal lines. Thanks to the barrel-organ 
and the little boys accomplished in the art of whistling, the 
music of Mr. Weatherly’s compositions is better known perhaps 
than the words. It is to the words that we would direct 
attention. They comfort the heart of observers who are sad- 
dened by the songs of le homme sensuel ; by the ditties 
in which ’Arry celebrates the delight of the eyes and the desire 
of the flesh. They are full of kindliness, of gentle melancholy 
suggested by the approach of old age, full of honest purpose, of 
all manner of moral virtues. Not very many of us perhaps know 
the words of “ Nancy Lee,” that air which has conquered every 
— England. After eliminating a good deal of refrain 
about 

Yeo ho! lads! ha! yeo ho! yeo ho! 


‘we come to the gist of the matter, thus expressed :— 


The sailor’s wife the sailor's star shall be! 


How noble, how elevating is this simple criticism of the mariner’s 
existence! There have been poets who averred that the tar “found 
a wife in every port.” Another singer has ventured on the anti- | 
nomian refrain :— 
It doesn’t matter what you do, 
If your heart is only true. 


And his ieart was true to Poll in verse, though it must be confessed 
that his conduct was less satisfactory. Mr. Weatherly is really not 
agg alone, but an ethical instructor. His jolly tars are not what 
Ramsbotham calls “ gay Lutherans.” They do not box the 
amorous compass all round, nor veer with every gale of passion, 
as Dibdin’s tars were too apt todo. When among the ladies of 
Cadiz, or the liberal beauties of the Society Islands, they hum 
to themselves 
But true an’ bright from morn till night 
My home will be, 
An’ all so neat an’ snug an’ sweet 
For Jack at 
An’ Nancy’s face to bless the place, 
An’ welcome me! 


In a vein rather more free and gay, but still dallying with the 

innocence of love, we have the widely admired “ Turnham Toll ” :— 

“ Now where are you going so early this morning ? 

at her e face er awning ; 
“Pa ping to market, to market,” said she ! — 

And here, again, at the close, we have a truly sincere and far- 
sighted criticism of life. The turnpike-man—no misanthrope, 
in spite of the elder Mr. Weller—roams half-way to Arcady with 
the young lady who was going to market. Consequently, the toll 
is left open on market-day, and the people who look after the 
roads are out of pocket. But for the turnpike-man and the 
maiden, as for Mr. William Morris, “love is enough.” 


But two y souls, each the other 

And so life is, though how the turnpike-man’s emplo ma 
“condole” him when they hear of his a aff 

will not permit us to inquire. If any poem could alter the 

effect of the orders about fugitive slaves which were imposed on 
mariners by the late Ministry, it would be “ Jack’s Yarn.” Here 
a runaway slave boards a British man-of-war. 


Then our cap’n he up-stood, so nob! an’ 
the poor ben at tis good, 
very man is ” he cries, “ where colour 
An’ never give him up!” says he. 

Perhaps in the idyl called “A Little Mountain Lad” too much 
stress is laid on the littleness of the youth. We are informed no 
fewer than four times in three stanzas that he was only a little 
mountain lad. Happily a lady who had “ wooers at her feet, and 
all that’s rich and rare,” consented to “ be his little bride.” Here, 
again, a popular note is struck. By an innocent piece of socialism, 
a lady of rank and wealth is represented as resigning her splendour | 
to an indigent youth who was under the middle height. The | 
pS con} fidelity is again impressed on the seaman in 
« olly,” the name of the wife and of the barque of the singer. 


Polly an’ Polly, they’re so jolly, 


The sentiment of regret for time passed occurs very frequently 
in this collection of songs. Here is a pretty example :— 
We are drifting down the stream, 
by the darkening willow shore, 
in a happy golden dream, 
and my lover rows no more. 
He lets the old boat glide; he is sitting at my side 
and saying that his heart is mine 
for ever, evermore. 
Row! row! under the stars; 
flow, stream, by thy sandy bars! 
row! row! from shore to shore, 
love will last for evermore. 
But ’tis long and long ago, 
and he is here no more ; 
I do but sit and dream and dream 
beside the quiet shore. 
The old boat still floats on, as in the vears a-gone, 
and thy words are in my heart, my love, 
for ever, evermore. 


The beauty of a delicate old age, drifting to the still water of 
death, is the theme of “ Granny.” In “Old Timbertoes” there isa 
spirited memory of 
the time we licked the Rooshans, boys, 
a score 0’ years ago. 


In fact, through this collection of some seventy popular songy 
there are scarcely any but touch some honest manly sentiment. 
We think Mr. Weatherly is now and then too didactic, and once 
or twice, if we may say so, rather twaddling. But it is a very 
considerable achievement to have composed so many lyrics that 
have “ go” and feeling in them, that appeal straight to the hearts 
of honest people who understand not Maudle and his rondeauz. 
There is a vast public for the verse which is less poetical than 
moral and innocently sentimental, and these verses must go some 
way to counteract the baneful effects of the rowdy popular Muse. 


A PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POOR-LAW. 


| -~ CARNARVON lately made a proposal in the Upper 
House which, as Lord Kimberley remarked, “has a very 
taking appearance at first,” and consequently has many advocates 
among philanthropists who have not given themselves the trouble 
to think out all the details of the project. Lord Carnarvon’s 
scheme was limited to the agricultural classes, because he believes 
that it could be more easily worked amongst those classes. But 
obviously it ought to be universal, ifadopted at all. The proposal 
is to substitute insurance for the Poor-law. Assuming, however, 
that it were to be tried, the intended limitation to a particular 
section of the community would raise questions as to the classes 
which were to be compulsorily taxed and those which were to 
be exempted, which would cause more odium than any Govern- 
ment would dare to face. If the plan is to be discussed seriously, 
it must be on the assumption that it is to apply to the whole 
community. Partly moved pezhaps by this consideration, but 
chiefly from a conviction of its utter impracticability, the House 
of Lords refused to discuss the project seriously. It may possibly 
be said that the House of Lords, from its very constitution, could 
not be expected to lead the way in so sweeping a social change as 
the proposal implies; that the function of a Second Chamber is to 

ut the drag upon the innovating tendencies of the more popular 

ranch of the Legislature, and that therefore the Peers would 
have been departing from their true rdle had they zealously taken 
up this question. A very little consideration, however, will show 
that they had far better reasons for the caution they displayed than 
any a disinclination to engage in a task of social reform. 
No body of men in England have a more thorough acquaintance 
with the working of the Poor-laws than the House of Lords, and for 
that reason they are more likely to feel keenly the objections that 
apply to them. But a sense of the faultiness of the existing 
system must not blind us to the unpractical character of the pro- 
posed substitute. The object of those from whom Lord Carnarvon 
evidently borrowed the idea is to eradicate pauperism by com- 
pelling every person to insure himself against sickness, accident, 
and old age, in an office founded and managed by the State. 
It is admitted that the insurance must be universal, or it 
would not supersede the Poor-laws; that it must be compul- 
sory, or it would not be resorted to by those certain to require 
relief; and that the premium paid ought to be sufficient to cover 
the working expenses and the payments assured, or it would be only 
charity under ancther name. Let us suppose thata Bill based upon 
these principles was presented to the House of Commons, and then 
let us inquire whether it ought to command the support of men 
who are fully aware of the objections to the Poor-laws—their 
communistic taint, their discouragement of thrift, their here- 
ditary transmission of pauperism, and the burden they impose 
upon the respectable and industrious for the benefit of worth- 
less and the lazy. 

If the State is to enforce universal insurance, it clearly must be 
able to lay its hand at the right moment upon every person 
subject to its jurisdiction. It must know the name, sex, age, 
status, residence, and occupation of every one of its subjects; of 
such as are employed, it must know by whom they are employed ; 
and it must be informed within a reasunable time of every change 
of address andemployment. In short, it must obtain with regard 
to the whole community as full information as it now possesses 
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respecting ioners and ticket-of-leave men. Those who are 

uainted with the imperfections of the existing registration of 
births and deaths will be able to form some idea of the difficulty 
of obtaining and keeping up such information as this. If it is 
found impossible universally to enforce registration and vaccina- 
tion, though in both cases medical assistance can be invoked in aid 
of the law, what chance is there of tracing every individual in the 
United Kingdom for at least twenty-one years? And, as the 
difficulty would be immense, the cost would be corresponding. 
It may be replied that the cost of the Poor-law is enormous, 
and would be saved by the suggested change. Granting this, 
and admitting further that, as nations which have adopted the 
conscription have found it possible to keep a register of all males, 
it would not be quite impossible in the United Kingdom to keep a 
register of the whole population, we still must remark upon the 
departure from all the habits of English life and English ad- 
ministration which the change would imply. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the end to be attained is decided to be worth the sacri- 
fice, and that the innovation is actually introduced, we have only 

t over the preliminary obstacles to find ourselves brought 

ce to face with the real difficulties of the problem, 

It is estimated by Lord Carnarvon that in the case of the agri- 
cultural labourers a payment of 1o/. made before the age of 
twenty-one would be suflicient to entitle each man to adequate relief 
in sickness and old age. The sufficiency of the premium is an 
actuarial question, which does not affect the principle at issue. We 
are willing to assume, therefore, for the sake of argument that the 
estimate has been carefully and accurately made, In the 
large towns, where sickness is more common than in most 
rural districts, the premium, of course, would require to be higher ; 
but we need not enter upon that point now. It is further argued 
by Lord Carnarvon that an agricultural labourer between the 
ages of 18 and 21 earns as much as between 30 and 40; that at 
the former age he is usually unmarried, and therefore could 
well afford a payment of 1o/., which, if spread over four years, 
would not quite amount to a shilling a week. This may be true 
enough if we are talking only of men. But it is not equally true 
of girls, many of whom, indeed, earn nothing for themselves. What 
is to be done in the case of unmarried girls not earning any wages 
at all, or earning only occasionally? Are their fathers to be com- 
pelled to pay the premium for them out of wages admittedly in- 
sufficient for the proper maintenance of a family? Or, if not, 
is the payment to fall subsequently upon their husbands, should 
they marry, and thus to discourage marriage and encourage concu- 
binage? Oris public charity to stepin? These questions become 
still more embarrassing in the towns, where the female labour 
market is yet more overcrowded, women’s wages consequently 
very low, and women’s health exceedingly weak. Is a needle- 
woman, barely able to keep body and soul together, to be called 
upon to insure against sickness and old age? Or is a shopgirl, 
trying to pay rent and to feed and clothe herself out of ten 
shillings a week, to be compelled to py one of those shillings for 
four long years to an insurance fund? If the answer is in the 
negative, the impracticability of the scheme is acknowledged. If 
in the affirmative, the further question arises, how is compulsion 
to be applied? The reply is ready, Let the a pay for 
their workpeople. But it is not so certain that employers would 
consent to collect gratuitously the debts of the State at the 
risk of collision with their men. It is hardly probable that respect- 
able workmen, not having the fear of the workhouse before their 
eyes, will, for the sake of extinguishing pauperism, which they 
know by experience to be the result of vice, crime, or laziness, con- 
sent to forego part of the market value of their labour ; and, if they 
do not so consent, to render the employer responsible for them would 
be a very serious matter. The employer of a thousand workpeople, 
for example, would be bound to By 50l. a week, or 2,600/. a year. 
It is nonsense to say that he would be compensated by the abolition 
of Poor-rates. 

So far we have been arguing on the assumption that all the poor 
earn something, however inadequate, aud that the problem would be 
how to reserve its due share of their earnings for the State. But 
notoriously this is not the case. Pauperism is to a large extent 
inherited, the pauper child seldom emerging from the state in 
which he was brought up, and always tending to fall back into it. 
Where it is not hereditary, it is the fruit of vice, crime, drunken- 
ness, and slothfulness. hat, then, is to be done with the criminal 
classes, and those from whom they are recrnited—the youth of 
both sexes, in short, who later in life fill the gaols and workhouses, 
crowd the casual 8, and are seen at night haunting the 
streets? A sanguine optimism may hope that education will 

ually impart a new character to the population. But 
islation is not to be founded on a sanguine optimism; and 
in any event the realization of the hope is too distant to 
affect present legislation. Now, at any rate, we have a mul- 
titude of criminals, vagrants, acer and paupers, young 
as well as old, who have not, and never will have, the means of 
honestly paying a premium. Thus, when closely examined, this 
e-sounding scheme, with all its pretentions, throws the sw 
port of the improvident and the ne’er-do-well on the well-to-do 
and the industrious, just as does the Poor-law. Nor could it be 
otherwise. Legislation is as powerless to make men thrifty and 
a as to make them virtuous; and without thrift and 
oresight there cannot be independence. It is conceivable that 
a time may come when, as some philosophers are bold enough 
to recommend, marriage will be permitted only between people 
morally, intellectually, and physically healthy, and when all 


Meanwhile we must as 
ve m point- 


to multiply arguments against a scheme which it is difficult to 
imagine any statesman seriously entertaining. 


SCULPTURE IN 1880, 


it is highly satisfactory to those who have long regarded the 
condition of sculpture in England with a sort of hopelessness, 
to be obliged to recognize this year a distinct increase of vitality 
in the art and a corresponding revival of popular interest in it. 
The Royal Academy has done nothing to facilitate the study of 
those works which it still contemptuously relegates to the back- 
ground of a central resting-room for weary visitors, and the un- 
usual attention that the sculpture receives must be put down to its 
unusual excellence. It is not that any one or two statues of 
startling proportions have attracted popular gossip, but that the 
average level of merit is decidedly higher than it has been 
for a long time. Once more we venture to repeat the suggestion 
that the Royal Academy, gracefully coming forward to recogni 
the revival of sculpture among us, should do something to remed, 
the pressure of s and ignominy of position which do so mu 
to ruin the effect of the best groups and statues. It would be easy 
with the exercise of a little ingenuity to distribute the principal 
figures through the rooms so as to give the sculptors a few more of 
those advantages which the Pagans enjoy in abundance; nor 
would it injure the effect of the pictures to confront them here 
and there with the cool and serene beauty of marble. 
We were not so fortunate as to like Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s 
rincipal work last year, and we have therefore special satis- 
fretion in joining the chorus of praise that has greeted his 
“ Artemis” (1566) as the best figure of the present Exhibition. 
The artist has chosen one of those moments of arrested move-~ 
ment which lend themselves so happily to heroic sculpture. 
The goddess, passing swiftly through the forest, suddenly 
perceives some hind or stag in front of her, and pauses, 
while with her right hand bent over her shoulder she takes 
an arrow out of her quiver. Her left hand is pressed back 
by her hound, which has strayed on to her right side, an incident 
that is both original in itself and useful in compressing the com- 
position. The head is modelled with singular dignity and dis- 
tinction, and the artist has, whether intentionally or accidentally 
we know not, given to the features of Artemis something of the 
type conventionally associated with her brother Phebus. The 
drapery is worked out with great freshness and skill, the sharp 
folds. of light tissue clothing the limbs with fresh delicacy rather 
than concealing their proportions. Where all is so delicatel 
conceived and learnedly executed, it would be ungracious to dwell 
on the somewhat over-pensive expression of the head, to which 
the excitement of the chase might, even in a goddess, have lent 
some livelier show of animation. The modelling of the left 
shoulder is worthy of special praise. The figure is not well placed, 
and if it be exhibited again, in marble or bronze, we hope to find 
it so situated that it can be examined from all sides. 
The new Associate, Mr. Charles Birch, is an artist who has won 
a yee by sound and careful work; but this year he has 
ly done justice to his powers. His principal group, Lieut. 
Walter Pollock Hamilton defending the Embassy at Cabul, is 
a subject scarcely suited for sculpture. The brave and devoted 
young soldier stands astride a prostrate Afghan, and holds out a 
istol in his right hand. His pose is not without vigour; but the 
orm of the dying Oriental projects too much from the composition, 
and destroys its outline. © “ Moment of Peril” (1575), by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, is better in every respect, and would indeed be 
worthy of great praise if it were thoroughly original. A naked 
a warrior i his horse to a on the coils of a 
constrictor ; e enraged serpent, having already paralysed 
the hind-quarters of the horse, amnion the rider too with his 
erected fangs. There is a wild air of horror and suspense about 
the face of the Indian that gives t value to this spirited com- 
ition, which should without delay be executed in st Mr. 
hm overwhelms the Lecture Room with a colossal equestrian 
statue of Lord Napier of Magdala (1585), which is to be cast in 


children born will have force of character enough to make ; s 
their own living. 
inevitable. Nor is 
ing out that the scheme 18 visionary. on e disgrace 
attaching to pauperism restrains the respectable poor from appy. = 
ing for relief without urgent and overwhelming necessity. t _" 
there would be no hesitation in. accepting the allowance which 
the State stipulated to grant in return for payments made. The 
Sick Clubs find the aie to come upon them unnecessarily ae 
a standing difficulty, although the members have all an interest in = 
preventing malingering. But nobody would have an interest in 
protecting a State fund. It would suffice to meet all demands, 
whatever might happen; and if it did not, the tax-payers would 
be bound to make up the deficit. So far, therefore, from pea | 
an encouragement to thrift, the tendency of the scheme wo 
rather be to promote the shamming of sickness, and thus to Bi 
discourage honest industry. There would likewise be the = 
danger of fraudulent collusion between the local administrators of 
the fund and the beneficiaries. There is the further objection 
from the financial point of view that, were the Government to : 
engage in such a Colne, it would inevitably draw to itself 
the business of the insurance Companies, and would be in a posi- 
tion absolutely to control the money market. But it is needless = 
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bronze and set up in some public square in Calcutta, Until it reaches 
its destination, criticism must be silent about it, for at present it 
is impossible to see it, except from the further wall of Room VIIL, 
whence, unfortunately, the foreshortening of the horse’s head 
gives the animal almost a ridiculous air. So huge a work it is 
scarcely wise to exhibit within the walls of a gallery. One or 
two groups deserve mention, if hardly praise. Mr. Atkinson's 
“ ZEneas Protecting the Body of Pandarus” (1563), and Mr. T. 
8. Lee’s “ Death of Abel” (1532), are composed with cleverness, 
especially the latter, but each is spoiled by the clumsiness of the 
female figure. The recumbent body of Abel in Mr. Lee’s work 
is carefully studied and gracefully modelled. Mr. Hamilton 
M‘Carthy’s “Robert Burns and Highland Mary” is weak and 
sentimental, and the monstrous disproportion of the heads must 


. strike the least experienced observer. 


Mr. Birch and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft each exhibit a carefully 
finished bronze statuette of a nude male figure. It is interesting 
to compare the two most prominent among our younger sculptors 
in this exact juxtaposition. Mr. Birch’s “ Retaliation” (1557) 
shows a mountaineer, at whose feet a lamb lies dead, defending 
himself from an unseen eagle. It is a reduction of a statue ex- 
hibited last year. Mr. Thornycroft’s “ Putting the Stone” (1612) 
tells its subject in its title. Both works are interesting and 
accomplished, but the second is the more remarkable from a 
technical point of view. The thin and sinewy legs and prominent 
ancle-bones of the youth who puts the stone are modelled so 
realistically and with so little regard for effect, that the general 
public is likely to prefer Mr. Birch’s more rounded figure with its 
graceful reminiscence of the antique ; but artists and physiologists 
will recognize the treatment of the trunk in Mr. Thornycroft’s 
figure as of rare science and exactitude. The two statues are 
worthy to be bracketed as excellent examples of the best work 
in sculpture now being produced in England. Mr. George Lawson’s 
“ Daphnis” (1556) is a good figure, surmounted by an un- 
interesting head. Mr. Lawes’s “ Daphne” (1562) has merits, 
but recalls one of the triumphs of Mr. Watts. Mr. Horace 
Montford has propounded an enigma in his “ Iphigenia ” 
(1564)—-a female figure leaning gaily forward, and crowning herself 
with a chaplet-—which we cannot and scarcely care to solve. Mr. 
George Simmonds has produced one of the worst figures of the 
year in his life-sized statue of Sir William Muir (1570), the 
drapery and general treatment of which recall those dark ages when 
Noble filled our streets with monumental sculpture. Mr. Calder 
Marshall is only represented this year by a single figure, a graceful 
“ Miranda” (1584). Mr. Boehm’s model of a marble statue of 
Lord John Russell (1592), to be placed in the Central Hall of the 
Houses of Parliament, strikes us as singularly spirited and dignified. 
Mr. Mullins exhibits a sprightly statuette of Mr. Val Prinsep 
(1632), in Volunteer uniform. 

Mr. Armstead has rarely exhibited anything more original or 
charming than his decorative panel ‘‘Tke Courage of David,” in 
which he shows himself a rare master of the fanciful and dainty 
art of bas-relief. The distribution of broad planes of surface in 
this work is delightful to the eye, and gives the composition a 
thoroughly sculpturesque, as a to a picturesque, effect. The 
young David, wrestling with a lion, tears his jaws asunder by the 
mere force of his hands; it is to be wished that the attitude of 
these hands were a little more natural and vigorous. But of the 
originality and beauty of the work there can be no question; it 
forms to the student of sculpture one of the most hopeful 
features of the Exhibition. It is destined to decorate the 
Guards’ Chapel in St. James’s Park. It is interesting to 
pass from this eminently monumental bas-relief to Mr. Tin- 
worth’s clever “Going to Calvary” (1517), a bas-relief com- 
posed in aspirit directly opposite, in discipleship of the pictorial 
sculptors of the Renaissance—Ghiberti or Donatello. The science 
of the gradation of masses, which is the keystone of the practice 
of bas-relief, is not known to Mr. Tinworth as it is to Mr. 
Armstead, but the former has produced a work of extraordinary 
verve. In the figure of the Saviour it might have been admissible 
to add grandeur by an actual increase of physical size, as the 
romantic Italian bas-relievists would not have scrupled to do; but 
the robust and brutal forms of the soldiers, the hurrying groups of 
Apostles, the outlines of the Thieves and of the bystanders, are all 
excellently conceived, and the entire frieze, though rather an 
animated fragment than a composition, deserves careful study. 
Signor Raggi shows, by his “ Entombment” (1513), that he has 
yet to learn that it is one of the fundamental rules of bas-relief, a 
rule rarely infringed by the great masters of the art, to represent 
faces in profile ; every one of his figures looks out at the spectator, 
and the result is absolute confusion. Mr. Stephens’s “ Letturer” 
a $19) is sadly weak and ineffective. 

n iconic sculpture Mr. Armstead takes the lead this year by 
his grave and expressive bust of Dr. Selwyn g 534), and his 
pensive “In Memoriam, B. W. K.” (1524). The former is a 
masterly portrait, the form and character of the skull being 

i with the utmost vigour, and the expression of the 
features with the utmost lightness and freedom. This great 
branch of the art is at once more widely cultivated and more 
unwisely disdained than any other by our English school of 
sculptors, who too often allow a sigh of weariness to escape 
from their busts when their display the full tension of am- 
bitious effort. It is, in fact, in the department of the bust that 
we see least to congratulate ourselves upon in the Exhibition of this 
year, and the best specimens, almost without exception, are to be 
tound in the Vestibule, where, besides Mr. Armstead’s heads, ure 


placed Mr. Woolner’s “ Dr. Percival” (1535), and Mr. Thornycroft’s 
‘Sir Arthur Cotton” (1537). In the Central Hall Mr. Brock’s 
General Boileau” (1581), and Mr. Onslow Ford’s “ F. Heilge 
Esq.” (1589), deserve the praise due to intelligence and flexibility of 
handling, In the Sculpture Gallery, properly so called, Mr. W. 
W. Taylor's powerful and affected head called “ Caius Cassius ” 
(1596) shows promise; Miss G. E. Bulley exhibits a well-con- 
ceived but badly-executed bust which she names “ St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary” (1623); and Mr. Boehm demands respectful notice, but 
scarcely enthusiasm, for his portrait of Mr. Ruskin (1635). A 
creditable medallion by Mr. Bruce Joy (1527) exhausts the cata- 
logue of noticeable works at the Royal Academy. 

At the Grosvenor Gallery sculpture is very weak this year, 
and perhaps for this reason Miss Henrietta Montalba’s heads 
seem to demand an attention which her work at the Royal 
Academy can scarcely be held to claim. This clever artist 
has, however, as a matter of fact, sent all her best work to 
New Bond Street. Her portrait of the Marquess of Lorne 
tales rank among the best busts of the year, and her ro- 
mantic heads entitled “Tito” and “ Romola” are full of fire 
and vigour. Mr. Nelson MacLean, whose beautiful “ Ione” made 
a distinct mark last year, sends a little figure of singular delicacy 
and sweetness, to which he has appended some lines which denote 
his intention to design a wood-nymph pouring from her slender 
urn the stream that is to become one of the great rivers of the 
world. Several busts by Mr. Belt show an infirmity of purpose 
and lack of technical skill which are curiously combined with a 
specious smoothness of surface, and can hardly be too strongly re- 
prehended. Signor Amendola, in three clever statuettes of ladies, 
shows that he possesses considerable pictorial talent, but that he 
has as yet formed no conception of the true function of the 
sculptor. Such work as this is dangerous alike to artists and to 
the public, for both are greatly liable to be attracted by its facile 
and fatal prettiness. 


PARIS AND ASCOT. 


A MAN who is even moderately fond of racing may do worse 
than go over for a few days to Paris and see the Grand Prix. 
It is not unpleasant to leave London for a short time in the middle 
of the season, and Paris at this time of year is not overcrowded 
with British tourists. We know no other meeting at which racing 
is seen in such comfort as at Paris. On the stand, or in the lawn 
on the course at Longchamps, we are not surrounded by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s “ bawling blackguards,” and if there are in attendance 
a considerable number of what that worthy baronet describes as 
roués, they are comparatively noiseless. There is little jostling and 
crowding round the horses when they are being saddled, and one 
can have a good look at them when they are being led about before 
their jockeys mount them, without getting knocked and pushed 
about, and having one’s pocket picked. The journey from Paris to 
the course and back, unlike that from London to Epsom, is one of 
the pleasantest parts of the day’s proceedings. Then there is always, 
to our mind, something grotesque in the atfectation by Frenchmen 
of English horseyness, and the energetic endeavours of the Parisian 
bookmaker to make his bets are rather ludicrous than offensive. At 
Paris, again, we may, if we choose, see all the racing without hear- 
ing or seeing the betting men at all. On the way to the course, 
the appearance of a fiacre containing four fat English bookmakers 
with white hats and blue veils makes an amusing contrast with 
the general surroundings. The stands, the course, the officials, 
and the very race-cards are all different from what we are accustomed 
to at home; and, best of all, the racing is often very good indeed. 
Unfortunately for those who wish to be back in England for 
Tuesday's racing at Ascot, the trains and boats are sometimes 
unpleasantly crowded ; and racing on five days, with sea-sickness 
on another, is rather hard work for one week. 

As usual, we were represented this year in the Grand Prix by a 
“ Champion Anglais.” This was Robert the Devil, who had only 
been beaten by a head for our own Derby. Special interest was 
taken in this horse, because there were great diversities of opinion 
among racing connoisseurs about the value of his performance in 
that race, as well as about the manner in which his jockey had 
ridden him. A large number of critics maintained that his rider 
had made too sure of winning the race, and that he had not kept 
him going at his best pace long enough. Others as stoutly denied that 
the horse could have won as long as Bend Or was in the race, in 
whatever manner he might have been ridden. Bend Or, they 
said, had been shut in at Tattenham Corner, or he would have 
won with the greatest ease; while, as it was, he speedily over- 
hauled Robert the Devil from the moment that he got clear of the 
ruck of the field. As to the method of riding which was adopted 
with Robert the Devil, it was said that the only hope of enabling 
him to win was to make the running with him, for it was 
rumoured that “the Devil” was a cur, and that, in racing par- 
lance, “ he shut up when collared.” As both Bend Or and Ro 
the Devil are entered for the St. Leger, it was a matter of great 
interest to English racing men to arrive at some conclusion upon 
this question of the currishness or otherwise of the second in the 
Derby, and it was hoped that a good race in the Grand Prix might 
set the matter at rest. The Frenchmen entertained great hopes 
of making Robert the Devil put his best leg foremost with a 
horse called Beauminet—a bay colt by Flageolet out of Beauty. 
It was true that he had already received a beating in the Two 
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Muncaster, whom Robert the Devil beat easily in the Derby; 
but French racehorses are proverbial for in-and-out running, 
and some of Beauminet’s performances appeared good enough 
to give him a chance of testing the powers of Robert the 


Devil. He had won between six and seven thousand pounds in | 


stakes this spring in France, in three races—a Biennial, the Great 


Produce Stakes, and the French Derby. Le Destrier was also by | 


Flageolet. He had been an uncertain runner, but he had won 
three races this spring, including the Poule d’Essai, a stake worth 
more than two thousand guineas. Arhbitre was the third 
favourite. Ilis running had been of a variable nature; but he 
had beaten Voilette, who had beaten Le Destrier in the Prix Daru. 

The day of the Grand Prix was cold and showery, and the gay 
dresses of the ladies were either discarded for more wear-and-tear 
garments, or covered up with waterproofs and warm shawls; but 
the weather did not prevent a large number of people from 
attending the races. There was a curious assemblage of 
men and women of various grades and politics; the Duke 
d’Aumale, M. Gambetta, the Prince de Joinville, M. Jules Grévy, 
M. Keechlin, the hero of the Rochefort duel, as well as a host of 
other “ varieties.” The Grand Prix is supposed to be the con- 
cluding event of the Paris season, and large numbers of people 
who care nothing for racing consider it the proper thing to put in 
an appearance before leaving the capital for their chiteaux or 
watering-places. Fortunately, the rain cleared off a little just be- 
fore the great race. At the first attempt at a start the ten com- 

etitors got away on very fair terms, Boum, Arbitre, and M. 
Lefévre's beautiful mare Versigny (whom we described last week) 
made the running, followed by Robert the Devil, Le Destrier, and 
Beauminet. The pace was very good, and the course, in conse- 
quence of the recent rains, was a trifle heavy. After they had 
gone on for about a mile the three leading horses began to tire, 
and Poulet and Milan, who had been respectively third and 
fourth for the French Derby, ‘attempted to get to the front. 
Poulet made a great effort as they came into the straight; but 
he was soon beaten. Robert the Devil had evidently more 
left in him than any of the others, Although the Frenchmen had 
relied on Beauminet making a hard fight with the English horse, 
when it came to the actual struggle both Le Destrier and Milan 
ran better. The race was completely in the hands of Robert the 
Devil, and he won in a canter by a length; Le Destrier was 
second, and Milan was only three-quarters of a length behind him, 
Beauminet being a length behind Milan. Although the winniug of 
the Grand Prix is but an indifferent recompense for the loss of the 
Derby, in a monetary point of view there was but little ditference 
between the value of the two races, the Derby being worth 6,375/. 
and the Grand Prix 6,076/. 

There was great tribulation last week among the ladies who in- 
tended to attend Ascot races. The arrangement of the Ascot 
toilette is one of the most important events in the feminine year, 
and the month before the races is the busiest of the whole season 
for the dressmakers. The beautiful dresses had been designed, 
ordered, and in many cases even sent home, when the death of the 
Empress of Russia, within a week of the races, spread consterna- 
tion among the ladies. It was lnown that an order for a Court 
mourning would but too surely follow the sad event, and there- 
fore all ladies who were privileged to enter the Royal enclosure 
would be obliged to deny themselves the pleasure of wearing the 
coloured dresses which had been specially made for the occasion, 
It might be supposed that by far the larger number of the ladies 
who attend Ascot races are not invited to the Royal enclosure, 
and that consequently they would be at full liberty to wear any 
colours they pleased. This undoubtedly is true; but as the fact 
of appearing in coloured costumes would have betokened that the 
wearers were not possessed of tickets for the Royal enclosure, 
most ladies preferred to sacrifice their finery rather than to be 
suspected of being excluded from the hallowed precincts. 

A very wet morning was not an auspicious beginning of the first 
day of the Ascot meeting; but, although there was a drenching 
shower as the horses came out for the first race, the weather 
cleared up as they started, end the remainder of the day was fine. 
It is not our intention to notice in this article the general racing 
at Ascot; but we pro to make a few remarks about the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, which completes the set of great three-year-old 
races of the spring and early summer. Neither the winner of the 
Derby, the Oaks, nor the Grand Prix was in the race; but the 
winner of the Two Thousand was to compete against the fifth in 
the Derby, the third in the Two Thousand, and nine other horses. 
The field was scarcely of such a high class as we usually see in 
this race. Some of the starters were weedy and small, and one 
had the flattest back we ever saw ina racehorse. Numerically 
speaking, the field had not been stronger for ten years, and the 
race itself appeared to be a very open one. Petronel, the winner 
of the Two Thousand, is a strong useful horse, but he does not 
show so much breeding as some of the other three-year-olds of 
the year. The Abbot, who had run third to him for the 
Two Thousand, second to Mask for the Payne Stakes, and 
second to Isonomy for the Manchester Cup, certainly shows breed- 
ing 5 but he is a weak-looking beast, although he has proved him- 
self strong enough to be a good stayer. Zealot, who had been 
fifth in the Derby, had run very badly in the Two Thousand ; 
therefore, on public running, he should have had no chance of 
beating Petronel. He is a well-shaped horse, but in the paddock 
at Epsom he — to advan’ by the side of horses 
like Orand Robert the Devil. ithout entering into the 


Thousand Guineas, for which he rg dow fourth, being behind | details of the early part of the race for the Prince of Wales's 


Stakes, it will be sufficient to say that the field kept — well 
together until the turn into the straight was approached, when 
only the three horses which we have described were left in the 
race. Zealot then took the lead, and Petronel made an effort to 
catch him; but the 5 lbs. extra weight which the last-named horse 
had to carry told upon him, and Zealot soon shook him off. A 
far more valiant attempt was made by Abbot. This horse rushed 
up, on passing the iron stand, with great speed; but he could not 
catch Zealot, who won the race by a length. Both Zealot and 
Abbot are by Hermit, the former having been bred by his owner, 
Lord Bradford, Zealot’s dam was by Stockwell. It is satisfac- 
tory that the winners of the Derby, the Oaks, the Grand Prix de 
Paris, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, are all entered 
for the St. Leger. Next week we hope to notice the rest of the 
racing at Ascot. 

Of late, yearling sales have been scarcely as successful as 
they were a few years ago, but the first great sale of this 
season was encouraging to breeders. At Marden Deer Park, 
twenty-six yearlings averaged two hundred and _ninety- 
six guineas a-piece, a price which is generally considered 
remunerative, if not absolutely a high one. <A couple of 
Blair Athbols realized a thousand guineas each, and a colt by 
See Saw brought in eleven hundred guineas. A son of Spring- 
field was sold for seven hundred and twenty guineas, and a filly 
by the successful Flageolet went for four hundred. ‘The Marden 
Deer Park is, comparatively speaking, a young stud, and breeders 
rarely realize high averages during the early years of their stud 
farms, 


REVIEWS. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES.* 


HIE new volume of the Wellington Despatches begins with 
November 1831 and ends with December 1832. The Reform 
Bill, brought in after the assembling of the new Parliament in 
June 1831, was read a third time and passed in the Commons on 
September 21, and was thrown out in the Lords by a majority of 
forty-one on October 8. The country was thrown into a state of 
extreme and alarming agitation. Political Unions began to procure 
arms, and there were frightful riots at Derby, Nottingham, and 
Bristol. The Duke of Wellington made a direct personal appeal 
to the King, insisting on the great risk involved in the licence 
alluwed to the Poiitical Unions, and it is with his action in this 
matter that the new volume opens. A new Reform Bill was in- 
troduced in the Commons on December 12, its introduction having 
been preceded by negotiations between Lord Grey on the one 
hand, and Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe on the other, with 
the object of devising modifications in the Bill which might satisfy 
the less violent of its opponents in the Lords. These negotiations 
failed, and the Lill remained as it had been, with the exception 
of the adoption of the Chandos clause and the restoration of the 
House to its full numbers. The third reading was carried by a 
majority of 11¢ ov March 23, 1832. Sufficient pressure had been 
put on the Lords to secure the second reading by a majority of 
99, but the peers adopted an amendment, proposed by Lord Lynd- 
burst, that enfranchisement should be taken before disfranchise- 
ment. On this Lord Grey and his colleagues resigned; Lord 
Lyndhurst was sent for, and he and the Duke attempted to form 
a Ministry. They failed. Lord Grey was again sent for, and on 
May 17 the King gave Lord Grey and Lord Brougham a written 
permission to create the number of peers necessary to ca 
the measure. On the same day the King, through Sir Herbert 
Taylor, sent an entreaty to the Duke and those acting with 
him to absent themselves from all further debates on the Bill, 
so that the creation of peers might be avoided. The Duke 
assented to this; the third reading had only twenty-two op- 
ponents, and the Bill received the Royal assent on June 7; 
and the passing of the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills quickly 
followed. Parliament was prorogued on August 16, and dis- 
solved on December 3; and the elections gave an overwhelming 
majority to the authors of the Bill. It is with these elections 
that the present volume of despatches closes, so that it may be said 
to cover the period from the riots which followed the rejection of 
the second Reform Bill to the elections which followed the passing 
of the third. It is almost exclusively occupied with the subject of 
Reform, and is more monotonous, and therefore less interesting, 
than its predecessors. It is chiefly filled with statements of the 
Duke’s views on Reform, with expressions of gloomy foreboding, 
and with explanations of the attitude which at various times he 
assumed towards those who acted with him. From first to last 
he never wavered in his opinion that England would be ruined if 
the Bill passed, and was ruined when it did pass. As, in point of 
fact, England was not in any way ruined by the passing of the 
Bill, but was started in a new career of prosperity and greatness, 
the Duke's opinions have not at the present time much speculative 
value. What is really interesting and instructive is to trace the 
practical conduct of such a man holding such opinions in such a 
time. If, as a civilian, he cannot be called a great man, he was 
* Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal 
Duke of Wellington, .G. Vol. VIII. to 
London: Murray. 1880. 
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at least a much greater man than most of those who followed him 
and looked to him for guidance. 

The Duke wrote to the King on the 5th of November, 1831, as 
to the evils to be apprehended from the Political Unions arming 
themselves as a sort of National Guard. The King wrote on the 
7th a reply which the Duke considered curious, and in which he 
thought he could trace the handiwork of two different persons. 
But at any rate the reply conveyed, in explicit language, the 
King’s general agreement with the Duke, and his anxiety 
that some step should be taken to put down the Unionsin this new 
character of armed revolutionary bodies. On the 22nd a procla- 
mation was issued by the Ministry against the Unions, and the 
Duke entirely approved of this proclamation. But he found that, 
on the very day when the proclamation was issued, the Birming- 
ham Union had decided to adopt a mild and gentle tone, 
and this the Duke considered to be a vile Whiggish trick. The 
Government, he hoped, would have had to break with the 
Radicals when the proclamation was issued, On the contrary, it 
appeared that the Government was on such friendly terms with 
the Radicals that the Radicals were willing to keep quiet when to 
keep quiet was to help their allies in office. “ We must confess,” 
the Duke wrote to Peel on the 26th, “ that these Whigs are about 
as honest and trustworthy as the newly discovered society of 
Burkers in London.” Meanwhile the negotiations between Lord 
Grey and Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby were going on. The 
Tory negotiators communicated their hopes and intentions te the 
Duke. He answered that he could have nothing personally to do 
with any negotiations, Hethonght all Reform wrong, and he was 
most strongly of opinion that, if force was boldly used, the Re- 
form agitation would be speedily suppressed. At the same time, 
he fully acknowledged that the rejection by the Lords of the 
Bill in the preceding month waz not the work of a party, but an 
expression of the personal opinions of those who voted against 
the Bill. Lord Wharncliffe and Lord Harrowby were therefore 
not deserting their party in trying to get an improved Reform Bill 
carried, and the Duke merely left them alone, neither opposing 
them nor supporting them, except so far as not to support them 
‘was to oppose them, since, if the Duke would not bind himself to 
accept what the Ministry would concede, the Ministry might 
naturally think that it was scarcely worth while to offer any- 
thing. He wrote to one correspondent after another that the 
Whigs, who-had duped him with their pretended pro- 
clamation, would dupe the negotiating peers in their turn; 
and before the end of November the Duke's prophecies were 
so far fulfilled that the negotiations came to an end. He neither 
lmew nor cared to know how this happened. He had too lofty a 
scorn for Whig bargains to stop to inquire why any one attempt at 
bargaining with Whigs had come to nothing. But it was only in 
name that the negotiations came to nothing, for the spirit that 
Som Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe to negotiate in 

ovember prompted them in the following April to vote for the 
second aoidion of the Bill in the Lords, with the hope of amending 
it in Committee. The Duke was extremely angry with them. 
These men, he wrote on April 7, 1832, “are responsible for more 
than they are aware of. Their defection from the good cause may 
occasion its ruin. If they had not left us we should have had a 
majority of not less than sixty, with all the gentlemen of England 
at our back, against the Bill. We might have dictated our own 
alterations.” He was soon to have an opportunity of trying his 
hand at dictating alterations, 

After the second reading was carried in the Lords the Duke 
was convinced that a Reform Bill must pass. He felt sure that 
there would be a creation of peers if any amendments were 
insisted on at variance with the principle of the Bill, and he owned 
that it would seem much less objectionable that peers should be 
created to carry out the principles of a Bill accepted by the 
Lords than it would have seemed that peers should be 
created to force a Bill on the Lords the principle of which they had 
rejected. He and his friends, therefore, set themselves to work 
to see what amendments they could devise which Lord Grey 
would admit. But he protested that, whatever amendments were 
obtained, he personally should vote against the third reading ; and 
he psn tad to rage with indignation against those whom 
he and kis friends termed the waverers, who were anxious 
to know from Lord Grey what amendments would be 
accepted. After long consideration, the Duke and Lord 
Lyndhurst determined to begin by proposing an amendment 
which would bring back a suflicient amount of waverers to their 
standard, and yet be fatal to the Bill. It was proposed to begin 
with enfranchisement. This was entirely at variance with the 
principles of the Bill, for the Reform party insisted that the 
rotten boroughs were bad things in themselves, and ought to be 
abolished, whereas, if it was first decided how many new seats 
should be created, it would then oupear how many rotten boroughs 
were to be sacrificed. It was entirely impossible that the Ministry 
should accept this amendment. On the other hand, many of those 
who had broken away from the Duke on the second reading were 
not prepared to break away from him on a mere amendment as to 
the order of taking clauses. The Duke and Lord Lyndhurst 
carried their amendment, and then there happened something 
which seems the most natural thing in the world, but which the 
Duke appears to have never contemplated. They had beaten the 
Ministry, and the King decided that they should have their chance 
of replacing those whom they had defeated. Lord Grey would not 
continue in office unless he was allowed to make peers to carry his 
Bill. Before agreeing to the creation of peers, the King very 


properly thought that those who had defeated Lord Grey 
ought to show him whether they could or could not 
carry on the Government. Lord Lyndhurst and the Duke 
set to work at once to form a Cabinet. No 
sage in the Duke's political life is more curious than 
the history of the few days in which this hopeless experi- 
ment was being tried, and if the new volume of despatches 
had contained any documents throwing real light on what occurred, 
the contribution to political history would have been in the 
highest degree interesting. Unfortunately we learn little from it, 
for the obvious reason that negotiations of the kind that went on 
are rarely committed to paper. From the outset Peel refused to 
join the new Government. The project of the Duke and Lord 
yndhurst was to bring in a Reform Bill of their own, and Peel 
declined being a party to a measure when it came from his side 
which he had opposed when it came from the other. Those who 
were occupied in forming a Cabinet thought it possible to do 
without Peel. But no one of any real political influence would 
have anything to do with so impracticable a scheme. Two days 
after the Duke undertook to form a Ministry, he wrote to the 
King that he had secured Sir George Murray and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. He never got beyond Sir George Murray and Sir 
Henry Hardinge. If Mr. Baring could be got, then it was thought 
all might be well. But Mr. Baring could not be got unless the 
Speaker, Mr. Manners-Sutton, were got, and the Speaker strongly 
declared he would rather be Speaker than a Minister. Atlast Lord 
Lyndhurst was reduced so low in his views that he wrote on May 
14 to the Duke, and proposed that they should “assemble some 
dozen of the best of our young friends in the House of Commons 
and ask them if they will undertake the fight.” Nothing at this 
distance of time could seem more gee + than a scheme 
for mastering a House of Commons in which there was a 
Liberal majority of more than a hundred, and for overawing 
und tranquillizing an agitated nation, by the random help of twelve 
young Tories. The Duke resigned his hopeless undertaking on the 
15th ; but the King, who found that his new Prime Minister could 
never get beyond Sir George Murray and Sir Henry Hardinge, had 
already approached Lord Grey on the subject of his resuming 
office. To no one could the device of asking peers to absent them- 
selves in order to avoid a creation be more welcome than to the 
Duke. It offered hima most acceptable mode of getting out of 
a situation from which he would otherwise have been powerless to 
extricate himself. He could retire with some dignity from further 
meddling with Reform when he retired in obedience to the wishes 
of his Sovereign. 

For the Sovereign to whom he yielded the Duke had a feeling of 
contemptuous pity. The King had only consented to the creation 
of peers with much reluctance. On the 16th of May, Lord 
Munster wrote to the Duke that Lord Grey had come to see the 
King, and that five minutes before Lord Grey came the King had 
= to the writer that nothing should make him create peers. 
Within twenty-four hours the King had given Lord Grey a written 
permission to make peers. The Duke had never deceived himself on 
this head, and had felt sure the King would give way, whatever 
he might say to Lord Munster or any one else. The Duke had 
worked himself up into very strong convictions about the Re- 
form Bill. He had reasoned out in his own mind the 
whole question of Reform, and had assured himself that 
exactly the same issues were being fought out as had been fought 
out when Charles I. quarrelled with his Parliament. But then, as 
he mournfully confessed to more than one egiae “pmper the 
historical parallel was not quite so complete as could be wished. 
For on this occasion the new Charles I. was on the wrong side. 
This was most puzzling and exasperating to the Duke. He had 
looked the possibility of a new civil war in the face, and did not 
by any means shrink from it. His cause was a cause worth 
fighting for, and he was ready to fight. Not that he apprehended 
any serious contest, for he was sure he could put down all opposi- 
tion with very little trouble. But he was quite prepared to use 
force if he could get the a To his mind the real 
question to be decided was whether there was to be any Govern- 
ment at all. The only Government possible in his eyes was the 
Government of the gentry—not of the House of Lords, for he con- 
sidered peers as a mere part of the gentry. The Reform Bill 
would take the Government out of the hands of the gentry, and 
therefore there would be no Government. Theoretically the 
House of Commons controlled the Executive, and this, if carried 
out in practice, would have meant anarchy. But practically the 
Executive, if it had the gentry with it, controlled the House of 
Commons. But this control was not exercised in a blind and 
dictatorial manner. The great merit of the House of Commons 
in its unreformed state was that it represented all classes, 
Merchants represented large towns, colonists bought rotten 
boroughs, sidl-ccnan were returned by pot-wallopers. Then 
every set of people outside the gentry had their spokesman 
to whom the gentry and the Government listened patiently, 
with an honest desire to pick up any crumbs of wisdom 
that might fall from their mouths. At the head of the 
Executive was the Sovereign, who imparted his views to the 
Executive, which in its turn fe arg theirs to the gentry. This 
was the Duke’s theory of the English Constitution, and he not only 
most sincerely believed in it, but altogether declined to admit that 
any other was tenable. Hence he was supremely indifferent to all 
discussions about Schedule A and Schedule B, to arguments from 
the claims of large unrepresented towns, to attacks on noblemen 
and gentlemen who owned pocket-boroughs. His correspondents 
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keep plying him through the first half of this volume with their 
schemes for arranging this point, » caper on that, and manceuvring 
on athird. The Duke persistently replied that if this sort of thing 
amused them he did not wish to spoil their sport, but that he 
only saw one object great enough to occupy the mind of a true 
statesman, the preservation of the Government of the gentry. But 
he had always one overwhelming difficulty present to his mind, 
whether he was thinking things over with himself or writing or 
talking to others. The King could not be got to see that the 
Duke was advising him the right course to keep his throne. He 
looked across the water, and, when urged to walk in the paths of 
Charles X., satisfied himself that it would be more prudent to lean 
in the direction of Louis Philippe. 

The Duke was too much absorbed during the period embraced 
in this volume by the varying fortunes of the Reform Bill to write 
frequently or at length on other matters. Still there are some 
discussions of miscellaneous subjects which are not without in- 
terest. There is, for example, an exposition of his views on 
corporal punishment in the army, which may fairly be termed 
exhaustive. The British army must, he begins by saying, be re- 


cruited by volunteers. For a conscription can only be enforced — 


for the defence of a country, whereas the British army does not 
for the most part serve at home, but is sent all over the world. 
The service is, however, in itself unattractive, for even if a soldier 
by good conduct can avoid punishment, he cannot avoid “ service 
for life at moderate pay in unwholesome climates.” ‘Those, there- 
fore, who enlist cannot be very creditable specimens of their race. 
“Tt cannot be denied that in ninety-nine instances out of one 
hundred some idle, or irregular, or even vicious motive is the 
cause of enlistment of the volunteer.” Men so got together 
can only be coustrained to serve the State according to their en- 
gagement by the exercise of the strictest discipline. To enforce 
discipline small frequent punishments are necessary. But the 
soldier would never submit to those small punishments unless he 
knew that if he did not submit there was a punishment of which 
he was terribly afraid in reserve forhim. The only punishment he 
really fears is flogging; therefore, to the mind of the Duke, 
flogging was the key-stone of the British army, and the 
Duke must, on such a subject at any rate, be allowed to 
have been as good a judge as ever lived. Of course, if 
the whole character of the army could but have been altered, 
and the service made attractive to respectable men, who freely 
chose a career to their taste and submitted with cheerful intelli- 
gance to the necessary discipline, he would no longer have 
thought flogging necessary. But, while the Duke was ready to 
give his views on military subjects, he showed throughout his life 
that there never was a great soldier who had so little of military 
arrogance. In his mind arms always yielded to the toga. The 
sword was always subordinate to the law. In those times of 
agitation one or two cowardly attacks were made on him, and 
many more were threatened. To those who gave him warning 
he uniformly replied that he always trusted to the law to protect 
him. “If you have got any evidence that you can lay before a 
magistrate, lay it; if you have not,do not trouble me with un- 
substantiated gossip.” This was in substance his uniform reply ; 
and now that all he then wrote is fifty years old, and times are 
changed, and the great man is in his grave, it is difficult to read 
without emotion these calm and dignified utterances of a brave 
and noble-minded man. The Duke trying in a bewildered way to 

up a Ministry which no one but Sir George Murray and Sir 


| an Hardinge would join presents a rather sorry picture to 
our contemplation; but the Duke abiding by the law, trusting 


to the law, despising threats, and going about London as calmly 
as if he had been a popular idol, presents a picture which may 
well move the imagination and stir the pulses of one generation 
of Englishmen after another. 


LEX SALICA.—THE TEN TEXTS.* 


HE thoroughness with which the old Frankish or Salic law 
has been examined in this sumptuous volume will be manifest 

to all who may take the trouble to compare the materials here 
brought together with those which were accessible to Gibbon, and 
even to his editor Dean Milman. The purpose of the historian was, 
indeed, mainly to contrast the codes of barbarian law with what 
he regards as the contemporaneous consummation of the system of 
Roman jurisprudence by Justinian; and if he gathers from the 
contrast that the Romans had the advantage not only in science and 
reason, but also in humanity and justice, he yet allows that the laws 
of the Barbarians were adapted to their wants, their occupations, 
and their capacity. But of the Salic Law he thinks that Latin was 


the original 1 , and he assigns the time of its composition 
to the beginning of the fifth century, before the time of the real or 
fabulous Pharamond. For the contents of this law the most com- 


ete edition to which Dean Milman could refer was that of 
yres, who published a synoptic edition of five texts at Halle 

in 1833; but of this work Mr. Hessels remarks that “his texts 
cannot be relied upon, a) from the fact that it contains only 
the Wolfenbiittel and the Munich codices by the side of the text 


* Lex Salica.—The Ten Texts; with the Glosses and the Lex Emendata. 
Synoptically edited by J. H. Hessels, with Notes on the Frankish Words 
in the Lex Salica, 2 
Leiden. London: 


H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
urray and 1880. 


_ published by Schilter, Herold, the Lex Emendata, and the Lex 
| Ripuariorum.” 
is own object has been simply to furnish the best materials 
which can be got together for the student of this important 
document. He has therefore carefully resisted all temptations to 
draw up what might be called a critical edition. He has repro- 
duced the codices without the slightest alteration except in the 
punctuation, which he leaves the reader to alter at his will, inas- 
| much as the only mark used in the texts is. what we usually call 
the full stop, and in the MSS. is found commonly in just those 
parts of the sentence where we should not put it. The sixty-five 
chapters for which we have the ten texts are given without a 
break ; the remainder are introduced with separate notices of the 
documents in which they are found, and with references to other 
works in which they have been published, the reader being warned 
that the uncertainty as to the time when and the legislators by 
whom these later chapters were drawn up makes it unsafe to ar- 
range them in any detinite order. The codices of the Salic Law, 
here reproduced, may be divided into five classes or families. To 
the first family belong four MSS. of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, two of them being preserved in Paris and the other two at 
| Wolfenbiittel and Munich. Mr. Hessels remarks that these four 
| codices are generally regarded as containing the shortest and oldest 
' reduction of the Salic Law in sixty-five chapters, which correspond 
| to the first sixty-eight chapters of the Lex Kmendata. These sixty- 
five chapters are distinctly referred to in the Recapitulation of the 
Salic Law ; and it is further noteworthy that they contain no en- 
actments against the murdering of priests, the burning or pillaging 
of churches, or the marriage of near relations; in other words, 
that they clearly belong to a time when Christianity had not be- 
come general among the Franks. The second family of texts con- 
sists of two MSS., both in Paris, and both exhibiting additions and 
interpolations which belong toa later period, as in the matter of 
fines to be enforced on those who marry within forbidden degrees 
of kinship. In the third family we have three MSS. belonging to 
Montpellier, Paris, and St. Gallen, which show the so-called 
Malberg glosses, with four others (three preserved in Paris, the 
fourth at St. Gallen), which are without these glosses, the text of 
these MSS. resembling that of the second family and the Lex 
Emendata, but divided into ninety-nine (in the St. Gallen Ma. 
into a hundred) chapters. In the fourth family we have the 
emended Salic Law, given in not less than seventeen MSS., of which 
the greater number are preserved in Paris. The text of this family 
of codices is usually called Lex Reformata, the revision beingascribed 
seemingly to Charles the Great, although the MS. No. 4626of the Paris 
Library states at the end of the Prologue :—“ Anno ab incarna- 
tione D, N.1.C. DCCLXVIIL. indictione VI, dominus rex noster 
Carolus hune libellum tractati legis Salice scribere jussit.” ‘The 
date is variously given in the MSS., and Mr. Hessels remarks that 
Charles the Great appears not only not to have prohibited the use 
of the earlier redactions, but that the work done in 768 or 798 
consisted probably in eliminating the Malberg glosses from the 
text, correcting the Latin, omitting a certain number of para- 
raphs found in previous redactions, and admitting a few others. 
The only text assigned to the fifth family is the text published 
by Herold at Basel in 1557. Of this text the editor states that it 
differs from all others at gresent known :— 


No trace of the Fulda MS. which Herold used has hitherto been found. 
That he had more than one MS, at his disposal is clear from the various 
readings he gives in the margin, which differ not only from Herold’: text 
itself, but also from all the other texts. There is, therefore, reason to 
suppose that at least two of the MSS. he used have been lost, unless we 
= with Grimm that the marginal notes may also have been in Herold’s 


Herold’s text, Mr. Hessels adds, has the appearance of being an 
amalgamation of several versions. 

But, except for the few whose studies lead them especially in 
this direction, and who are under no need of stinting the time 
to be given to it, the careful synoptic exhibition of the codices 
would be of comparatively little use without the notes of Pro- 
fessor Kern. These notes it would be almost an impertinence to 
praise ; and we will only say that he has placed all who care to go 
,Into the subject at all under a heavy debt of gratitude. The 
Salic Law is indeed a document of singular interest, not only 
as a Teutonic code of pre-Christian origin, but as being the chief 
source of such knowledge of the Frankish dialect as may be still 
accessible, It is useless to look for poems, translations of the 
Gospels, or other works belonging to the of the first settle- 
ments of the Salian Franks in Gaul. , such exist; and 
the Teutonic words in modern French, when brought back 
to their ancient form, seldom enable us to determine tueir 

ifically Frankish character. “They may,” as Professor 
ern justly remarks, “have been borrowed irom Burgundian, 
Gothic, Rhine-Frankish, Alamanic, not to speak of such words as 
had already passed into Latin before it broke up into distinct dia- 
lects.” It is fortunate that, for this very reason, the Salic Law 
must draw to itself more attention, since, if we had other sources 
of information for the Frankish dialect, few perhaps would be 
tempted to spend much time on a document “abounding with . 
difficulties of all sorts.” 

Foremost among these difficulties is the confused and bewilder- 
ing state of the text. So disfigured are the codices that Grimm was 
ee to give up as —a hopeless the task of penetrating 
to the meaning of the words. The scribes employed in reducing 
the law to writing clearly did not know either the Frankish words 
dictated to them or their meaning, nor are they less careless or even 
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better informed with regard to the Latin portion of their work. 
Thus, where one of the codives has the words st citra Ligert(m) 
aut Carbonariam, another makes nonsense of the clause by sub- 
stituting sic eliyere aut carbonariam, while a third gives sic 
inter alligare aut carbonartus, and a fourth introduces “a would- 
be correction,” si citra mare aut carbonaria. Such corruptions 
may perhaps be ascribed to the fact that the scribes were writ- 
ing from dictation ; and the forms which they assume are happily 
useful in enabling the inqairer to determine the relations of the 
several codices. On this part of the subject he could not have a 
better guide than Professor Kern, who has also probably set at 
rest the question relating to the original language of the Salic 
Law. Like Gibbon, Grimm was disposed to think that it was 
drawn up in Latin, although he allowed that the relics of the in- 
digenous forensic language embedded in it “ by no means look as if 
they were translations from the Latin, but rather as original.” But 
the existence of this forensic language attests a comparatively 
well-developed practice of law. It follows, therefore, in Professor 
Kern's words, that, “all the materials for the compilation of the 
Latin Salic Law being extant, its originality can be only an 
originality of the second order; the Latin text may be original 
in its arrangement, -but it is not so in its constituent parts.” 
Nay, even it the Frank compilers wrote down their laws in the 
tivst instance in Latin, the Latin text is still only quasi-original, 
“because those men certainly did not discuss and think in a 
foreign language.” It is, in fact, simply a translation from 
an original “which was never written down, but neverthe- 
less actually existed in the mind of the author.” Professor Kern 
is, however, not disposed to stop short here. That the first part 
of the law is earlier than the reign of Clovis can scarcely be 
doubted ; and the story told of the four men specially appointed 
to draw it up shows at least that from a period considerably 
anterior to the fifth century the law had in the tradition of the 
Vranks remained “essentially the same, notwithstanding such modi- 
fications and additions as became necessary in the course of time.” 
What temptation could they have in those pre-Christian ages to 
compile a Latin text? After their conversion, and when they had 
found themselves amongst a Latin-speaking population, a Latin 
edition might well become as necessary as it was superfluous be- 
fore. The further question as to whether the genuinely original law 
was or was not committed to writing Professor Kern rightly treats 
as one of quite subordinate importance, and indeed as scarcely 
worth consideration :— 

There is [he insists] no essential difference between poems, laws, moral 
precepts, &c., handed down by oral tradition or in writing. The Vedas are 
not a whit less authoritative cr less rigidly fixed because they were per- 
petuated by tradition. Far from being dependent upon Vedic manuscripts, 
the latter on the contrary are of unusual correctness, because the stains 
«ould at any time be washed out by the clear waters of the ever-flowing 
fountain of tradition. No codices can vie in purity with the Vedic texts, 
nay, not even inscriptions on brass or rocks, exposed as they are to the all- 
corroding influence of time. 

Professor Kern is certainly justified in refusing to draw any dis- 
tinction between compositions in prose and in poetry in reference 
to their transmission by oral tradition, The notion that writing is 
indispensable as a condition for the preservation of prose docu- 
ments has for many minds the strength of a superstition. In his 
well-known Prolegomena, Wolf could express his utter inability 
to imagine that any one could take to prose composition at all, 
unless he possessed materials by which ip might render it perma- 
nent without trusting to the treacherous action of the memory. 
The Rig Veda, it is true, was not known then as it is now; but 
he might have remembered the vast masses of Eastern romance 
handed down from age to age solely by the oral recitation of 
Oriental storytellers without the strong religious sanctions em- 
ployed to secure the purity of the Vedic text. Having thus pro- 
tested against an argument which he regards as inconclusive and 
scarcely pertinent, Professor Kern adds that in his opinion oral 
transmission, if used at all for the handing down of the Salic law, 
must very soon have been given up; and he comes to this con- 
clusion as to the Salic text “ just because it shows all sorts of 
blunders not easily committed by a trained oral tradition.” He 
thinks therefore that it was written down a long time before it 
was translated, and that it was so presented in Runic characters. 

A further source of difficulty in dealing with the codices lies in 
the confusion constantly made by the scribes between two or more 
letters. They were not, it seems, in the habit of pronouncing the f, 
whether additive or genuine; and in this way chanzisto, the Old 
English Hengest, becomes azisto. In like manner we have cher, 
her, er. The explanation, Professor Kern thinks, is to be found 
in the fact that the Franks probably pronounced the 4 as all other 
‘Teutons do to the present day, and that “ the ch was only a clumsy 
device to represent that sound already lost in the Romanic tongues 
of the period.” In evidence of this he adduces the name written 
tirst Chlovis, afterwards Clovis, adding that this form never really 
“existed in the mouth of the people, as is proved by the French 
Louis, which could never have arisen from Clovis, and is only 
explicable when we suppose that the Franks said Hluwis.” 

Ye have said enough to show the judicious care of Professor 
Kern in dealing with a subject of unusual difficulty. It would be 
useless to follow him in his scrutiny of Frankish words in the 
Salic Law, when his treatment of every word is all that could weil 
be desired. The task of commenting on the language of the 
Salic Law may be regarded as finished; and the reader of these 
notes will acknowledge that it has been achieved with singular 
success, 


THE WANDERING NATURALISTS.* 


HEN Mr. J. A. Lawson first came before the public as a 
writer he bore the title of “Captain.” In reviewing his 
Wanderings in New Guinea we said that it was “in no spirit of 
idle curiosity, still less out of any captious or sceptical turn of 
mind, that we ask why Captain J, A. Lawson omits to tell us in 
what service, or in what country, even on which element, he at- 
tained the rank which his title-page exhibits.” We cannot re- 
member that our question ever received any answer. Happily it 
is no longer needful to press it; for, whatever may have been the 
service which gave him his distinction, he has, it would appear, 
retired fromit. So little regard does he seem to retain for it that 
he does not even care to describe himself as “ late Captain.” One 
passage in the work before us would lead us to believe that he 
must bea Scotchman. He is describing the Himalayas, and tells 
us how he came in view of “ Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world.” He was not, he says, so much struck with its 
appearance as he had expected, perhaps because his imagination 
had led him to picture to his mind an imposable (sic) mountain. 
He adds :—“ However, its great magnitude, height, and grandeur 
were certainly imposing [not imposable, the reader will notice], 
not to mention the novelty of viewing a mountain which, after 
giving due prominence to Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, is the most 
remarkable in the world.” We are reminded how, when one 
day Adam Smith was boasting of Glasgow, Johnson turned to 
him with the question, “Pray, sir, have you ever seen Brent- 
ford?” This mountain might possibly, by the way, be turned 
to some account in the matter which has of late so much 
agitated the House of Commons and the country. It might 
be a great saving of public time, and therefore of public 
money, if Mr. Bradlaugh could be induced to go out, at 
the cost of his country, to attempt its ascent. Mr. Lawson, 
when he tried to go up it, was, he tells us, “a very young man, 
not gifted with much wisdom, and holding the doctrines of an 
atheist ; but I came down from that mountain a firm believer in 
a Supreme Being, the majesty of whose wisdom was inexplicable 
and awful; and my conviction was permanent. No greater testi- 
mony, I think, can be given of the grandeur of the scene which 
met our view.” Some three years later, as our readers may re- 
member, Captain Lawson—for he was a captain at that time— 
ascended a mountain in New Guinea, which, if we may trust his 
measurement, was rather more than 3,000 feet higher than the 
highest mountain in the world. What convictions were produced 
upon him on that occasion we have forgotten. 

It is not easy to tell how far Mr. Lawson expects his readers to 
take him seriously. In calling his work “ A Story of Adventure ” 
it would seem to be the case that he does not pretend to give any 
very accurate description of the doings of the Wandering Natural- 
ists. Nor does he always write like a man who has ever been in the 
countries which he describes. It would bea very easy matter fora 
writer who had never gone out of sight of Arthur's Seat, with the 
help of a couple of books at most, to write a much more lifelike 
account of adventures in North-Eastern India. It is not, for in- 
stance, at all needful for a man to have travelled for him to avoid 
such a gross blunder as that into which Mr. Lawson falls when 
he makes the sun rise, a little north of the Tropic of Cancer, 
not long after four o’clock in April and again in November. 
Scarcely more absurd is the statement that the author and his 
friend, both strangers to India, with the help of two “ blacks” 
whom they picked up in Rungpur, discovered passes over the 
Himalayas into Thibet, and back again into Nepaul. The four 
mules which the travellers took with them on their journey were 
not unworthy of the “blacks.” We had noticed in Captain 
Lawson’s Wanderings in New Guinea the amazing means of tran- 
sport that he had. His brandy-flask seemed like the widow’s 
cruse; however far he travelled (and he travelled a long way), 
however much he refreshed himself at it (and he refreshed himself 
very often), there was always brandy left. But his four mules 
almost surpass his flask. They convey, to begin with, the 
traveller’s baggage, a travelling tent, cooking pots and utensils, 
blankets, wines, spirits, and medicines, ammunition, provisions, 
and a variety of other articles which the party were likely to 
require. Next we find that added to their load was a splendid 
and expensive set of instruments to assist Mr. Lawson's com- 
panion,a Frenchman, in his observations and discoveries. We 
read on, and we come upon a great copper kettle, then on 
cases for mounting butterflies, beetles, and botanical specimens, 
together with the means of preserving skins and stufling the 
smaller specimens. The load of spirits must alone have been 
enormous; for, besides the supply needed for the travellers’ con- 
sumption, it was in spirits that the reptiles were preserved. The 
unfortunate Frenchman suffers a compound fracture of one arm, 
and later on has a severe cut from a sword in the same arm, This 
— was in one way fortunate, for at all events the mules’ 
oad was somewhat lightened by the need the patient was under 
of drinking plenty of wine. The eager naturalist, however, was no 
sooner convalescent than he added several hundred specimens to his 
collection, so that the poor mules must have been asbadly offasever. 
Before very long the hundreds of specimens had grown into thous 
sands, while we presently find that the travellers had been carrying 
with them preserved meats and vegetables, together with a store 
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of oatmeal. Sometimes, too, they were for a while without what 
Mr. Lawson calls “that necessary element,” water; so that this 
had to be carried also by the travellers. It was no wonder that 
the collection grew most rapidly; for never before surely did 
travellers find themselves amidst such an abundance of animal 
life. Tigers seemed to pop up on all sides like rabbits. The author 
fired at a buck, “dropping it without a struggie. Simultaneously 
with my shot four large tigers sprang out of the jungle.” One of 
the tigers gave chase to the naturalists. They tired at it, “and 
the tiger went writhing to the ground, its limbs contorting 
tremendously.” Down came upon them a tigress with the speed 
of lightning. Mr. Lawson fired too soon, and his ball only broke 
her off fore-leg. His companion’s bullet took more effect, and the 
tigress lay motionless in the dust. However, she rose again, and 
in a moment seized the Frenchman and dragged him offin her jaws 
into the jungle. Mr. Lawson pursued and at last shot her dead. “I 


conducted,” he said, “ M. Paulet back to camp at once, for I had | 


apprehensions that the other two cubs might attempt to avenge 
the death of their mamma.” It was in this adventure that the 
Frenchman's arm was broken. He would have been more seriousl. 
hurt had not the bullet which he had fired, before he was seized, 
broken the animal’s jaw and passed out at the back of her head, 
As, in addition to this, one of her forelegs was broken, it must be 
allowed that the tigers in that part of India are of great strength 
and ferocity. The skins of the tigers were, of course, added to the 
loads of the unhappy mules. 

Snakes swarmed in no less abundance. “They, with the 
rov 2rbial malignity of their kind, hissed at us from all sides.” 
he travellers tried to catch some of the smaller kinds, “ Armed 

with long wooden tweezers, we ae to compromise the liberty 
of the wily little reptiles.” We wish, by the way, that we could 
tind some hopeful means of attempting to compromise the liberty 
of those writers who so abuse their mother-tongue. But they are 
even harder to deal with than snakes, Before long the naturalists 
had managed to catch as many of these reptiles as they could want; 
whereas we have always failed, so far as we know, to compromise 
the liberty of even a single silly author. One day Mr. Lawson sat 
down uponacobra. He was bitten in three places, but he managed 
to cure himself. However, the bite of snakes on his own showing 
often leaves melancholy results. ‘There is,” he says, “ now re- 
siding in Surrey a lad who has become a permanent idiot through 
the bite of one of those creatures.” If a viper can do so much, 
what must we not expect from acobra? So deadly is it that no 
one but Mr. Lawson has ever been known to recover from its 
poison. We must not, therefore, be too hard on his English, his 
foolishness, or his apparent failures in memory. Let us think of 
the lad in Surrey, and congratulate our author on not being a 
sillier writer than he actually is. 

From snakes and tigers the naturalists passed on to larger 
game. They shot a large male elephant. M. Paulet tried to 
dissect the body, but he was met with an unexpected difli- 
culty. “It proved so unwieldly (sic) that even with the as- 
sistance of the men we could not turn it once.” The weight of an 
elephant might have been known, we should have thought, by so 
eminent a naturalist as this French gentleman, ‘“ who had been 
deputed by a Society to study animated nature in Northern India.” 
Perhaps the bite of a tiger affects the mind in some such way as 
the bite of a cobra or a viper. He may have become not a per- 
manent, but a temporary and a partial, idiot. Jowever, it was 
most fortunate for the mules that the elephant could not be 
turned over. Had the men been able to lift the huge beast, it 
would, we may feel sure, have been added to the other specimens 
which these unhappy creatures already bore. ‘The roads along 
which they had at times to travel were bad enough, even if they 
had not been carrying vast loads, In one place they had to go 
along “a terrible chasm that yawned so closely at our elbows.” 
They then went over as remarkable a piece of engineer's work 
as has ever come within our knowledge. They were in a 
ravine at a height of some thousands of feet above the 
bottom of the precipice. The path, which had hitherto been 
cut in the solid rock, suddenly came to an end. “In its 
place an artificial road was constructed in the following hor- 
rible manner. . Rough wooden pegs were driven into the face 
of the rock in a parallel line, and upon them were placed, loosely, 
planks of pine, covered with heavy granite-like slabs. The path- 
way was about two feet wide.” etore long, the pegs were found 
to be not of wood, but of iron; the pathway, however, was, if 
anything, narrower. It is not surprising that over such a path- 
way one of the animals fell. On their reaching the end of the pass 
the travellers were not much better off. A large pine-tree fell upon 
another of their beasts and crushed it, while the rest of them 
“careered away.” Meanwhile, “rain commenced to fall with that 
exasperating steadiness which prognosticated that it has ‘set in’ 
for no inconsiderable space of time.” The author before long fell 
into a pit. When his friend at last came to his rescue, “a 
warm seusation,” he writes, “ ran through — vein in my body, 
and I felt like a man made of cork.” A few days later on he has 
a fight with a desperate gang of murderers, and performs some 
great feats of daring. 

All these stories have really nothing to recommend them but their 
extravagance. “If my life depended on it,” says Mr. Lawson, 
“T do not think I could write an efficient and interesting description 
of a building, however lordly.” Whether ais descriptions ever 
deserve to be called efficient wedo not pretend to know. Cer- 
tainly they are never interesting. He never throws an air of 
reality over his story. The reader never for a moment has a 


lively and clear scene raised before his mind. He is told of 
wonders certainly, but then he never finds himself wondering. 
He never makes the slightest approach to the state of mind of 
the Bishop who did not believe much more than half of Gulliver's 
Travels. None of these adventures strike him for a moment as 
probable. Mr. Lawson may, no doubt, plead ee He 
may say that he entitles his book’a “Story of Adventure.” But a 
story should at all events have an air of probability, and that air 
is never attained by a single one of our author's writings. Even 
his miraculous conversion fails to convince us. We certainly 
believe him when he tells us that, when he was a very young man, 
he was not gifted with much wisdom. We do not fail, moreover, 
to take into consideration both the fact that he was bitten by a 
cobra and also the peculiar and distressing effect that is at times 
left by the bite of snakes. We are therefore ready to treat him 
with some indulgence, if not indeed with pity; but, at the same 
time, we cannot honestly recommend his book. It may be the 
work of a converted atheist, but it is uncommonly dull reading. 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES.* 


Wiss MAIVE STOKES is the youngest of the handmaidens 
iV of science. At the early age of thirteen she has collected 
and translated a number of Indian fairy tales, for the amusement 
of children and the instruction of comparative mythologists. The 
difficulty of inducing simple people who know traditioral popular 
tales to tell them to strangers has long been recognized. Some- 
times the narrators seem to fear lest they may be divulging a 
secret of their tribe; more frequently they are afraid of ridicule. 
They cannot see why bearded men (and mythologists are often 
bearded like the pard) should care for cld wives’ fables. But the 
Ayahs Dunkni and Muniyé, and Karim the Khidmatgar, had 
naturally no hesitation about imparting their fairy lore to a child. 
Miss Maive Stokes was thus able to collect her stories, to translate 
them, and to have her version revised by her Ayahs. The result 
is that her form of the Hindoo tales is authentic, while her style 
is just what it should be, the simple happy style of a child divert- 
ing other children with stories of wonder. ‘The late Mrs. Stokes 
added notes which show an unusually wide acquaintance with the 
literature of médrchen, and Mr. Ralston has supplied an erudite 
introduction. Mr. Ralston will forgive us for saying that childrea 
who read Miss Stokes’s pleasant book should skip both introduc- 
tion and notes. If they look into these forbidden chambers of the 
volume, they may lose the power of seeing fairies and of believing 
in their wonderful adventures. But older people, who have paid 
their visit to fairyland long ago, may profitably study. the scien- 
tific speculations with which neither Miss Maive Stokes nor readers 
of her own age have any concern. 

Considering these stories first as fictions intended merely to 
amuse, we can hardly class them with the narratives oainetal by 
Grimm or translated by Sir George Dasent. The homely humour 
of the North is naturally absent, and the adventures are a little too 
tremendous. We can endure a good deal in the way of startling 
incident ; but a princess whose eyes become two birds, while hex 
heart turns into a great tank, and her head into the dome on the to 
of a palace, borders on the incredible. We are accustomed to dea 
heroes and heroines that revive with ease; but in the Hindco 
tales God himself goes about giving every interesting character 
three lives. Now this is hard ‘on the wicked stepmothers and 
other villains of the Oriental fancy, who never really have a fair 
chance of succeeding in their nefarious projects. Fairies are as 
common in Hindoo as in French mérchen. The air, the earth, 
the water swarm with these beings. Except in M. Sébillot’s 
Contes populaires dela Haute Bretayne (Charpentier, 1880), we 
have never found fairies so thick on the ground as in Miss Stokes’s. 
collection. Now fairies are comparatively rare in the popular 
tales of Europe. The supernatural machinery is supplied by in- 
telligent birds, beasts, and fishes. But Miss Stokes’s fairies are 
more graceful creatures, and will give pleasure to all the children 
who may read her book. They will also be much pleased with a 
humorous “ Cat who could not be killed,” and the adventures. 
of “The Bél Princess” will excite their warm sympathy and 
pity. But they may fail to appreciate the excellent motives 
of the dog who devoured “ the Boy with a moon and star,” just 
to keep the lad out of harm’s way. 

The incidents and plots of these Hindoo tales are very like those 
which we find in mérchen all the world over. Mrs. Stokes in her 
notes has referred to African and New Zealand, as well as to 
European, parallels. She did not, however, emancipate herself from. 
the still rather prevalent theory that mdrchen have some connexion 
with what we may call “solar” mythology. For example, Mrs. 
Stokes observes that many of the Indian fairy princes have golden 
hair and a fair skin, and says, “I believe that they all owe their 
characteristics to the fact that such are the characteristics of the 
solar hero, although they cannot all lay claim to a solar origin for 
themselves. For this golden hair and white skin, at first the 
property of the shining sun hero alone, would naturally in 
the course of time be given to other Indian folk-lore heroes on 
whose beauty and brightness it was necessary to lay a stress.” 
But Mrs. Stokes goes on to remark that “the black-haired 
Maoris give their sea-nymphs yellow hair,” while “the Maorie 
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do not seem to have any myths of golden-haired solar heroes.” 
Till the position of the “solar hero” is made much more clear, 
and his existence much more certain, than it is at present, 
it would be wiser not to use him as an explanation of the 
fact that dark people prefer golden-haired fairies. Mr. G. 8. 
Lang, in a work on the Aborigines of Australia, mentions that 
some natives used to worship, in their way, the little gold- 
haired daughter of a European settler. And we may not unreason- 
ably suppose that the Hindoos and New Zealanders have either 
some recollection of contact with fair-haired peoples, or have in- 
vented fair-haired as a foil to their own dark-haired beauties; or, 
in some cases, have endowed their fairies with gold tresses since 
they met blond Europeans. It may be added that, in the poetry 
of primitive peoples, gold is bestowed very freely on all manner of 
commonplace objects. The “ Kalewala” is full of gold birds, gold 
hills, golden-footed bears; knives, and even tables and ploughs are 
all of gold in European ballads, from those of France to those of 
Roumelia, and vestiges of the same taste remain in the Song of 
Roland, and the Iliad and the Odyssey. But all this gold is not 
the gold of the sun. fess 

Nothing is more common in mdrchen, savage or civilized, than 
the story of a voracious animal which swallows every one it meets, 
and then somehow permits its victims to escape. In Miss Stokes’s 
collection a frog eats a rat,a baker, a man who sold oranges, a 
horse with his groom, and a barber. But the barber's razor 
cut a hole in the frog, and out popped all the company, 
the rat, the horse, the orange-seller, and the rest. Mrs. 
Stokes in a note says that Mr. Tylor classes this form of 
mirchen with “day and night stories,” and connects with it 
the legend of the New Zealand sun-hero, Maui. Mrs. Stokes had 
just said that the New Zealanders “do not seem to have any 
myths of golden-haired solar heroes”; so Maui must be a solar 
hero who was not golden-haired. But as Bushmen and Eskimos, 
no less than the ancient Greeks, have this tale of the voracious 
animal, it becomes necessary to ask whether these rude peoples 
have also created a solar mythology. Now the hypothesis of the 
solar mythologists seems to be this—at a period of Aryan civiliza- 
tion when the family was a perfected institution, when agricul- 
ture, metallurgy, and kingly government were familiar facts, and 
when a decimal system of numerals had been established, lan- 
guage was still in such a condition that grandchildren forgot 
the meaning of the figurative expressions by which their grand- 
fathers had described the sunset and the sunrise. The grand- 
children turned the metaphor into a legend, and told how Night 
had swallowed her child Day, and so forth. According to Mr. 
Max Miiller (Chips, vol. ii. pp. 80, 81), this extraordinary process, 
in which “the older members of a family spoke a language half 
intelligible to themselves and strange to their children,” went on 
even after the early Greeks had settled in Elis, The whole theory 
demands a searching criticism ; but are we to believe that the 
Bechuanas and Eskimos and Bushmen have constructed their own 
theology by a similar process of forgetfulness of the meaning of 
words? Does the “philological analysis” of their mdrchen sup- 
port this view? They certainly have not attained anything like 
the civilization of the Aryans of that “ earliest period,” that “ my- 
thopeeic period,” when society wassonearly perfect, yet so strangely 
oblivious of the meaning ot words. The difficulties, in short, of 
the theory are so great that we may prefer a simpler hypothesis. 
The existing collections of savage fairy tales made in North 
America, Africa,and New Zealand prove that the savage imagination 
is content (at least for fictitious purposes) with the wildest inventions, 
in which animate and inanimate things act in the most absurd 


way. The same absurdities are found in the mythologies and 


mérchen of civilized races, and it is no great stretch of fancy to 


suppose that as men advanced they have not relinquished, but only | 


modified, stories which had perhaps seemed credible enough in the 
stage of savagery. We may illustrate our meaning by a quotation 
from Mr. Max Miiller. He is speaking of certain Greek legends, 
chiefly of that which puts “ ene ” in the 
Stokes’s devouring frog. ‘ Among the lowest tribes of Africa and 
America we hardly find anythingmore hideous and revolting,” 
says Mr. Miiller. He had just asked, “ Was there a period of tem- 
porary insanity through which the human mind had to pass, and 
‘was it a madness identically the same in the South of India and 
in the North of Iceland?” We answer, there 2as a period, not of 
insanity, but of savagery, like that of “ the lowest tribes of Africa 
and America,” through which the human mind had to pass; 
that period was “identically the same” in essentials for all 
humanity, and the fictions invented in that period of irrespon- 
sible forms have left their traces in all mythology. The ex- 
istence of the savage imagination, with its irresponsible love 
of hideous absurdities, is an historical fact. Maoris, Murris, 
Bushmen, Kanekas, are at the present moment inventing nonsense 
precisely like their own mdrchen. But where do we find a civilized 
people like the ans, first forgetful of the meaning of words, 
then constructing abominable legends of incest and murder out of 
the material provided by their own forgetfulness, and, lastly, 
weaving these legends into the history of their gods? There is no 
historical example, to our knowledge, of this process, which is 
merely deduced by philology from facts that may be otherwise 
explained. er cw of patches of solar mythology in the 
notes of almost all collections of fairy tales must be our excuse for 
this long digression. It is necessary to keep constantly reminding 
readers of such collections that the philological theory of 
«mythology is by no means a house built upon a rock. 

Mr. Ralston, the author of the introduction to Miss Stokes's 


sition of Miss 


collection, does not put his trust in any tottering hypothesis. His 
short essay is perfectly scientific in method. He carefully sepa- 
rates what seem to be the Oriental accidents from that portion of 
the Hindoo stories which appears to be common at least to all 
European popular literature. He observes with truth that “ we 
do not possess a sufficiency of accurate designations for the nume- 
rous species of the genus folk-tale.” We need an accurate termi- 
nology, if we are ever to elucidate the meaning of these stories, 
and discover the secrets of their origin and distribution. Mr. 
Ralston has persuaded himself that the “‘ mythological ideas and 
moral teaching” of Asiatics have “shaped and trimmed,” if they 
have not created, many stories now current among European peoples. 
This is a very fair — tion. Our own Cinderella was “ shaped 
and trimmed” by Perrault before it reached our nurseries. But 
the illiterate French version of Cinderella, Cendreusette, is quite 
unlike our Cinderella, and very like our illiterate and traditional 
forms of Cinderella, named Rashin-Coatie and the Sharp Grey 
Sheep. And when Mr. Ralston speaks of the influence of Asiatic 
mythology and moral ideas on mérchen, we must always ask our- 
selves, did the people, the peasant class in whose mouths mdrchen 
have their life, know any more of. Buddhist or Vedic ideas than 
the country girl who tells you Cendreusette knows of Perrault’s 
Cendrillon? Much depends on whether a tale reached Europe from 
the East through literary channels or by illiterate tradition, Mr. 
Ralston attempts to show that the common mérchen in which 
one of the persons wears a “husk,” or skin of a beast, which he 
can throw off at will, is connected with Indian mythology. But 
we do not see how Indian mythology could influence the Red 
Indians of North America, among whom this belief exists in a 
peculiarly interesting shape. On the other hand, it appears to 
us that, when the human mind had become incredulous about 
the transformations which seem so natural to savage fancy, 
the machinery of the “husk” would be naturally and 
almost inevitably introduced as an explanation. But the 
whole topic demands a more precise consideration than our 
time or our materials permit us to give. We would suggest 
to Mr. Ralston that the story of the girl who loses her lord, as 
Psyche lost Cupid, as a punishment for having ventured to look at 
him, may find an explanation in early marriage customs. The 
incident occurs in Le Pilote de Boulogne, a Breton mérchen 
published by M. Sébillot. The son of the pilot marries a 
mysterious princess from “the land of Naz,’ whose face he has 
never seen; “c’est l’usage du pays; les maris ne voient leurs 
femmes sans voile que lorsqu’elles sont devenues méres.” But 
the Breton ventures to look at his wife by night, and, like Psyche, 
lets a drop of melted wax from his candle fall on her face, with 
terrible consequences. Now the Fijians, the Circassians, the 
Turcomans, and many other races have, or had, customs like this 
which forbade the husband to see his wife (Lubbock, Origin of 
Civilization, pp. 75,76). And it is possible that the incident of 
the punishment of bridegroom or bride was invented to 
sanction the strange prudish custom, the custom which forbids a 
Yoruba woman “even to see her husband, if it can be avoided.” 
A similar custom forbids the bride in some countries to pronounce 
her husband’s name. That prohibition is also common in fairy 
tales. Much remains to be done for the elucidation of mdrchen 
by the study of the primitive imagination and of early popular 
customs. But we so far differ from Myr. Ralston as to distrust all 
methods which explain mérchen by considerations drawn from the 
official mythology or philosophic moral teaching of any people. In 
Asia the morality, indeed, has probably deeply affected the people, 
but mdrchen contribute more to the explanation of the higher, the 
learned Vedic myths, than the learned myths can lend to the 
elucidation of mdrchen. 

To mythologists of every shade of opinion, and ‘to children of 
every age, we heartily recommend Miss Stokes's book. The stories 
are well told, the book is well edited, well introduced, well in- 
dexed, well annotated, and well printed. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS.* 


ik is to be hoped that the young folks of the present day will 
be found duly to appreciate and diligently to profit by the aids 
to scientific learning now placed in such abundance and such 
variety at their command, When writers of the first rank in 
special departments of science give their time and toil to the 
task of making sure and easy the first steps in the study of 
nature, the more mature generation of workers may well feel. an 
interest in seeing that advantages far beyond those enjoyed by 
themselves at the outset of their career bring forth due fruit 
in the precision of knowledge and ihe soundness of method 
which should mark the scientific students of the age to come. 
Many a self-taught man of science will be disposed to look back 
with a sigh to weeks or montis spent in painfully spelling 
out for himself elementary truths of nature which nowadays 
every child may grasp intelligently after as many hours conning 
of his Science Primer. Nor is it so much in regard to the mere 
facts of the physical world as to the method and spirit in which 


* Science Primers.—Introductory. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

Practical Chemistry; the Principles of Qualitative Analysis. By 
William A. Tilden, D. Sc. Lond., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in Mason’s 
College, Birmingham. London: Longmans & Co, 1880. 


Easy Lessons in Light. Ly Mrs. W. Awdry. Illustrated. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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the secrets of nature are to be approached that the guidance and 
training of a master are of untold value to one taking the first 
steps in the path of study. What to observe and how to observe ; 
how to assign to each fact, in itself more or less isolated and em- 
irical, its fitting place and value in the general scheme of 
owledge—such are the problems which the beginner has the 
most vital interest in solving, and on the proper solution of which 
may turn the whole future of his intellectual career. Loose 
habits of observation, neglect of the logical processes whereby alone 
the truths observed and stored up are assimilated into the 
mental organism and issue in fresh and healthy growths of 
knowledge, are faults which once contracted are with the greatest 
difficulty eradicated. And here is due the highest meed of 
titude to the professor who is not above handling the grammar 
and accidence of his science. Not a few of our acknowledged 
leaders in special departments have not thought it beneath them 
to take the tiro by the hand, and steady his first tottering steps in 
the pursuit of exact and systematic truth. 

We have now before us a batch of little books undertaken with 
this kindly purpose, and suited, we believe, to realize 
the design of laying a sound and solid groundwork for the 
fabricof education. Foremost amongst these we must rank Professor 
Huxley’s short treatise, long promised as an introduction to the 
series of Science Primers published under his editorship, jointly 
with Professors Roscoe and Balfour Stewart, by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, This we may well conceive to have been the most difficult 
of the series, having to do not so much with concrete facts as with 
abstract principles, which are infinitely less easy to make clear 
and to impress upon the youthful mind. That the author has 
made good the project with which he started we are hardly 
prepared to say. It is not every writer who would sit down 
to compress the first principles of philosophy into less than a 
hundred small octavo pages. But there is perhaps hardly 
another philosopher living who could have got into so slender 
a compass so much of the elementary truths of physics, with 
so consistent an illustration of the spirit in which all physi- 
cal study should be carried on. In the concise and simple 
language of which he is a master, Professor Huxley draws the 
attention of young people to what is going on in nature round 
about them. He bids them in effect think for themselves, whilst 
helping them to form clear ideas of what really happens within or 
without themselves, of the forces which lead to such and such 
effects, and the laws to which they ultimately point. Starting 
from our first perceptions of things, he tells the beginner how to 
distinguish between cause and eflect, showing that in the pursuit 
of the reason why, in following up the endless chain of causes and 
effects, lies the whole of knowledge, “ which can never be com- 
plete, going at its best but a little way back towards the begin- 
ning of things.” Science is no more than this simple knowledge or 
common sense made exact and reduced to system by means of ob- 
servation, experiment, and reasoning. Dy these means in course 
of time men worked out for themselves the idea of the order of 
nature, seeing that things came about in regular sequence of cause 
and effect, by what are called “laws of nature.” These laws are not 
in themselves causes, as the author points out in one of the best 
bits of compressed reasoning to be found in his masterly little 

ok :— 

In fact, everything that we know about the powers and properties of 
natural objects and about the order of nature may properly be termed a law 
of nature. But it is desirable to remember that which is very often for- 
gotten, that the laws of nature are not the causes of the order of nature, 
but only our way of stating as much as we have made out of that order. 
Stones do not fail to the ground in consequence of the law just stated, as 
people sometimes carelessly say ; but the law is a way of asserting that 
which invariably happens when heavy bodies at the surface of the earth, 
stones among the rest, are free to move. 

The laws of nature are, in fact, in this respect, similar to the laws which 
men make for the guidance of their conduct towards one another. There 
are laws about the payment of taxes, and there are laws against stealing or 
murder. But the law is not the cause of a man’s paying his taxes, nor is it 
the cause of his abstaining from theft and murder. ‘The law is simply a 
statement of what will happen to a man if he does not pay his taxes, and 
if he commits theft or murder: and the cause of his paying his taxes, or 
abstaining from crime * the absence of any better motive) is the fear of 
consequences which is the effect of his beliet in that statement. A law of 
man tells what we may expect society will do under certain circumstances; 
and a law of nature tells us what we may expect natural objects will do 
under certain circumstances. Each contains information addressed to our 
intelligence, and except so far as it influences our intelligence, it is merely 
so much sound or writing. 

While there is this much analogy between human and natural laws, 
however, certain essential differences between the two must not be over- 
looked. Human law consists of commands addressed to voluntary agents, 
which they may obey or disobey ; and the law is not rendered null and 
void by being broken. Natural laws, on the other hand, are not commands, 
but assertions respecting the invariable order of nature; and they remain 
laws only so long as they can be shown to express that order. To speak of 
the violation, or the suspension, of a law of nature is an absurdity. All 
that the phrase can really mean is that, under certain circumstances, the 
assertion contained in the law is not true; and the just conclusion is, not 
that the order of nature is interrupted, but that we have made a mistake 
in stating that order. A true natural law is an universal rule, and, as such, 
admits of no exceptions. 

Again, human laws have no meaning apart from the existence of human 
society. Natural laws express the general course of nature, of which human 
society forms only an insignificant fraction. 


Having once mastered the rudimentary Compe which thus lies 
at the threshold of nature, the pupil will be prepared to on to 
the special facts or phenomena with which science deals. He is 


made to see that all the phenomena of nature are either material | 


or immaterial, physical or mental; the latter field of science 


being somewhat summarily treated in a mere couple of pages at 
the end of the book, the subject of psychology being, perhaps 

judiciously, reserved for a later stage in the learner's scientific 
growth. He will have enough to doin the first instance in making 

acquaintance with the nature and properties of the two great 
physical groups of mineral or inanimate bodies, and living or 
organic bodies. Of the former class the Professor takes water as 

that of which somewhat is known, however loosely, by everybody, 
and he seeks to make this knowledge exact and definite, whilst 
clear enough for the mind of every child. That water offers re- 
sistance, has weight, and is able to transfer motion which it has 
acquired, and is therefore a form of matter, is made to illustrate 

the meaning of weight or gravitation, of volume, mass, and density. 
The laws of fluid motion are deduced from the action of moving 
water, as are next the effects of heat and cold, which are shown to 
consist in violent disturbance in the molecules or atoms of water. 
The final lesson arrived at is that all matter may be regarded as. 
made up of molecules or atoms in various combinations, for further 
acquaintance with which the learner is referred to his primer upon 
Chemistry. For special study of living bodies, he will in time 
have recourse to his manuals of Biology, Botany, and Geology. 
But he will here get his rudimentary ideas from the wheat plant 
as a typical sample of vegetable life, and from the common fowl asa 
familiar form of animal, the constituents of the body being shown 
to be very much the same in bot), as wellas, in their ultimate and 
most simple forms, the same as those of mineral bodies. To what, 
then, is the pupil to look as the dividing line between what were 
of old time looked upon as essentially distinct kingdoms in nature P 
This, we need scarcely say, isa problem not less wide and deep 
than that of philosophy itself. Suffice it for the beginner, that he 
is led to seek the traces of difference in the essential composition 
of these classes of natural bodies in the fact of their coming under 
the law of growth, and of that of reproduction by germs. 

In Practical Chemistry, a volume about the same in bulk as. 
Professor Huxley's, Professor Tilden aims at supplying the 
want, forced upon his mind by the requirements of his own teach- 
ing, of a book for beginners, based upon the consideration 
that it is by no means necessary to learn the properties of 
any large number of substances in order to master the prin- 
ciples of chemical analysis. To avoid loading the memory 
with details and clouding the mind with technicalities and complex. 
terms, is of untold service to the beginner. He is first taught how 
to make himself familiar with the aspect and properties of a few 
substances with which he will be afterwards constantly dealing, 
such as water, the principal acids and salts, charcoal and sulphur, 
together with the use of the blowpipe, being shown how to make- 
as far as possible his own instruments and conduct his own experi- 
ments. ving mastered the nomenclature of the elementary sub- 
stances, and become familiar with the simple chemical formule, 
with the action of tests and the preparation of reagents, he is. 
prepared for the practice of qualitative analysis, which forms the 
second and principal portion of the work. The use and value of 
the spectroscope is explained to him, and from detailed experiments. 
for the detection of the chief metallic radicles in various compounds, 
he is furnished with general directions for analysing any unknown 
substance. An excellent tabular view gives additional clear- 
ness to the general directions laid down for the separation of 
the groups. ‘The pupil who has made himself master of this little 
manual will be thoroughly equipped for the more advanced stages- 
of the science and practice of chemistry. 

A love of the study of light induced Mrs. W. Awdry many 
years ago to begin writing upon the subject, incorporating from 
time to time such new information as came within her reach. The 
result has been the little work before us, which sets forth, with as. 
much fulness as may well be within such narrow limits, the 
first principles or initiatory mysteries of a science than which 
Newton has declared nothing to be more obscure. During the: 
course of learning and teaching on this subject she was strongly 
impressed with the difference in power of sight which Bein od 
tween trained and untrained eyes, as wellas with the small amount 
of training needed to set thé eye educating itself almost un- 
consciously in habits of delicate and accurate vision. She has not 
found costly and elaborate apparatus at all necessary for the 
primary course of lessons to which she here addresses herself ;. 
the few simple experiments described needing little more than 
three or four lenses of different powers, a piece of common glass. 
and one of silvered glass, a prism and a tumbler of 
water. In the later chapters, which deal with spectrum 
analysis, the constitution of the sun and stars, and the heat and 
chemical action of the solar rays, a small direct-vision spectroscope 
is recommended. With the aid of these simple adjuncts and of 
appropriate diagrams, she enables the youthful learner to make out 
for himself the phenomena of refraction and reflection, to grasp 
somewhat of the undulatory theory of light, and the mode of measur- 
ing the velocity of light-rays and the rate of wave-vibrations. He 
will see how much science is to be learned from the fleeti 
colours of a soap-bubble or a bit of mother-of-pearl, and he wi 
doubtless be surprised, when he comes to the chapter on diffraction, 
at the variety and beauty of the phenomena to be seen by simply 
looking between the fingers at any bright surface—a candle or a gas- 
light, The little work closes with a clear account of the rainbow, 
solar halos, and parhelia. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY.* 
yy... books on districts of Europe which are easily acces- 


sible to ordinary tourists must always be among the most 
doubtful of literary ventures. For all depends on the manner of 
treating the subject, and the knack is neither to be acquired nor 
cultivated. Nor do we imagine that the undertaking is sensibly 
simplified even when the writer has been fortunate in selecting 
comparatively untrodden ground. For the manners depicted and 
the portraits of the natives can present but slight and insignificant 
variations from those that the travelled reader has had opportu- 
nities of observing elsewhere; while the happiest descriptions of 
unfamiliar scenery can seldom have much of the attraction of 
novelty. As for people who know little or nothing of the Conti- 
nent, we fancy they seldom read such books at all; for, in the 
absence of the excitement of thrilling adventure, their charm must 
fie in the revival of pleasant associations. Occasionally a clever 
tourist makes a literary hit, either by the quaintness of his fancies 
or the brilliancy of his style, or by animating his volume with his 
personal individuality. And now and then we have an original 
nius like Heine, who only needs the inspiration of some casual 
impression to be philosophical or poetical, pathetic or sarcastic. 
Miss Seguin, who has undoubtedly found work that she does well, 
is by no means self-obtrusive, morally or otherwise, nor does she 
make pretensions to the genius of a Heine any more than she 
rodies his manner. She rather reminds us of Hacklander, as she 
skirted or partly trodden his ground. Like Hacklinder, she never 
lays herself out to be specially brilliant, while carefully avoiding 
the commonplaces of the guide-books, and like him, too, she keeps 
by preference to by-paths and back-of-the-world districts. Though 
‘we find that her unassuming descriptions have always a certain fasci- 
nation for us, we can scarcely tell what makes them such agree- 
able reading. No doubt she paints prettily from nature; but the 
gift of delicate ae in pen and ink is by no means 
an uncommon one. e are rather inclined to attribute her suc- 
cess to the quickness of her many-sided susceptibilities and her 
readiness of sympathetic appreciation. She is quick to seize those 
salient features which strike the stranger in a primitive society; 
as she admires the beauties and grandeur of nature with an in- 
telligent observation which notes all the details in their endless 
variety. Thus there is always a freshness in her sketches of 
character, and nothing conventional in her descriptions of 
scenery. On the whole, we prefer her Country of the Tassion 
Play to the companion volume on the Black Forest. In the 
Country of the Passion Play she is more chary of relating 
legends which sound familiar in their stereotyped outlines, even 
when we have never heard them before; and her stories and 
historical allusions come in more naturally and effectively, 
for superstitions fill a considerable space in the fancies of a 
race of mountaineers who pass much of their lives in soli- 
tude, and whose minds have been influenced in the course 
of generations by the sombre sublimity of their immediate sur- 
roundings. Then death surprises them in startling and tragic 
shapes, leaving memories behind that are perpetuated by tra- 
dition. Here the avalanche descended on some hapless village ; 
there, on the bosom of that mountain lalelet, a boat was 
swamped in some sudden storm ; that wayside shrine was raised 
in gratitude for a great deliverance, and that cross was reared to 
commemorate a catastrophe. Nor have those out-of-the-way 
Bavarian Highlands been altogether neglected by history. Armies 
have marched and countermarched among the mountain-chains, 
whose valleys saw some sharp campaigning in the days of the 
First Empire ; while trade routes have been carried over the passes 
from time immemorial between the wealthy free cities of central 
Europe and the flourishing trading ports on the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. Altogether Miss Seguin finds profuse materials 
for embellishing the bare narrative of her Bavarian tours, and it 
is to her credit that she has employed them so picturesquely and 
judiciously. 

Naturally she devotes some of her most interesting chapters to 
the lives and customs of those primitive mountaineers. Until very 
lately, when railways have been running up the courses of their 
rivers and bringing holiday-makers from the cities to summer 
resorts on their lakes, they lived in a variety of little valley worlds 
of their own, where they exercised, with the connivance of the 
central authorities in the capital, certain very extraordinary privi- 
leges of self-government. Most characteristic among these was the 
Haberfeldtreiben, or village lynch law—a kind of rough and summary 
justice visited on offences which were not positively criminal. The 
culprit was judged and condemned—in his absence, as we presume— 
by a general consent of localopinion. Sentence was passed and the 
executioners appointed. Then his house was surrounded in the 
night by a masked and armed band, who called him forth for 

i t. He was beaten, ducked, or merely reprimanded, as 
the case might be. Mesistance was idle, and revenge unheard of. 
For revenge would only have led to more severe retribution, and 
there was no place of refuge open to a man whose little world lay 
enclosed by the mountains round his village. Even in these days 
the highlander, though a fine fellow physically, has done little 

refining himself or cultivating his intelligence. His occu- 
pations take him for long hard days of work into his patch of 
allotment ground or into the solitudes of the forests; and his 
amusements are chiefly dancing, in which he delights, and gossip- 


* The Country of the Passion Play: the Highlands and Highlanders 0, 
Author of “The heck Forest,” 


ing over his pipe of an evening in the beerhouse. It is the more 
singular that the Bavarians as a race should display such remark. 
able dramatic abilities ; for though the art has been brought to a 
climax by the villagers of Ober Ammergau, they are by no means 
exceptional in their histrionic talents. Not a few of those secluded 
villages have their standing wooden theatres, where pieces that 
may be either secular or religious are acted at intervals all the year 
round. The Bavarian is playful, too, in his ponderous way. A 
popular figure in the village dance says much for the sturdy 
physique of the people; in this strange performance the male dancer 
finishes with a bound in the air, and, resting head and hands on 
the shoulders of his fair partner, beats a tattoo on the ceiling 
with his bootsoles in quick time to the music. And the training 
of the girls is calculated to make them robust and self-reliant as 
well. It is difficult to conceive a more unnatural life for a young 
woman than that led by the Sennerinn, or herd-girl, for at least 
three months in every summer. Lach peasant proprietor has his 
stretch of pasture on the mountains, as well as his plot in the 
valley ; ak tothe former the cattle are driven each year when 
the mountain grass becomes luxuriant. The solitary girl is sent 
in charge, and there she remains under the same roof with the 
cows, who are her sole company for six days out of the seven, 
The cheese-making pretty amply occupies her in the daytime, and 
we doubt not that Bn sleeps soundly after her labours. But not 
the less does she look forward to the seventh day, when she in- 
variably may count upon a visit. For it is de rigueur that 
each Sennerinn should have her “ young man,” and the long flirta- 
tion with the young lady in the mountains is the duty and pleasure 
of each summer Sunday. When she leads down her flock decked 
out with flowers at the end of the season, and the village society 
turns out to welcome her, the lover gives a visible symbol of his 
allegiance by presenting her in public with a bouquet of wild 
flowers. But sentiment stops short with these tender preliminaries, 
which, by the way, are hardly conducive to rigid morality. The sub- 
sequent marriage is as much a matter of bargain and barter as any 
arranged among the mansions of Belgravia. Stock is previously 
taken of the goods on either side; and the bride drives herself to 
the dwelling of the bridegroom seated on a pile of “ plenishing ” 
which forms part of her dowry, and includes a cradle among the 
other articles. 

But it is time to pass from the people to their country, and to 
Miss Seguin’s practical hints for tourists. In the first place, she 
describes the scenery as most fascinating. If it is on a less mag- 
nificent scale than that of the Swiss mountains, she thinks that 
on the whole you may have more real enjoyment in it :— 

Though the actual height of the mountains may be less, the valleys 
which intersect them are cut so deeply into their heart, and are yet them- 
selves at so great an elevation, that the traveller who makes his head- 
quarters at the modest Bavarian village inn is brought, as it were, face to 
face, with the giant children of nature. He lives absolutely among them. 
They look at him through the window panes as he sits, or writes, or reads. 
He becomes intimate with them, and takes to calling them familiarly 
by name, as though each snowy, tapering peak were in reality an old and 
valued friend. 

As for the modest inns, they are very far from being uncomfort- 
able; and, on the strength of some personal experiences, we can 
contirm all that Miss Seguin says in their favour. The beds are 
clean, if the bedrooms are bare; the board is amply spread with good 
substantial fare, which is sure to be sauced by a sharpened 
2 apt and though we decidedly differ from our author in 
the pre-eminence she assigns to the beer, yet the thirsty tourist 
must be fastidious indeed who grumbles either at the flavour or the 
quality. But, according to Miss Seguin’s reports, which give us the 
latest information, the accommodation must have greatly improved 
since our time. ‘There were always rival establishments more or 
less pretentious on the Tegernsee, the Starnbergersee, and other 
picturesque and accessible neighbourhoods which were much 
patronized by the citizens of the capital. But now, with the 
opening of the new railway lines, houses of the kind seem to be 
springing up on the shores of lonely mountain tarns and on those 
higher slopes of Alpine solitudes which used formerly to be aban- 
doned to the herdsmen and foresters. In these days, so far as wecan 
gather from Miss Seguin’s pages, one might easily make a tour 
from hotel to hotel without once having occasion to rough 
it in one’s sleeping quarters. Not that we by any means recom- 
mend such short-sighted Sybaritism. There are other luxuries in 
magnificent mountain scenery besides the luxuries of bed and 
board; and one of the chief of these is being absolutely inde- 
pendent and wandering about at your own caprice. The exercise 
of a very moderate amount of forethought will usually assure you 
tolerable quarters ; and if for a single night you should have serious 
grievances you will be all the happier at your next halting-place 
for the contrast. For which reason, also, we strongly advocate 
doing a great deal of pedestrianism ; though that is of course by 
no means always practicable for a lady. ‘Transporting oneself by 
the public conveyances in Bavaria, as generally in the picturesque 
districts of the Continent, is quite out of the question. As Miss 
Seguin points out, both in this volume and in her Black Forest, 
they are almost invariably timed to start in the evening, so as to 
take you through the finest scenery in the dark; while you see little 
at the best of times from the coupé or interior, and are suffocated with 
dust in the open banquette. Carriages, no doubt, may be hired in 
many places. But the German coachman is the most phlegmatic 
of drivers and the least exhilarating of guides and travelling com- 
nions. He smokes perhaps the worst tobacco in the world, 
eeps his pipe of china perpetually in full blast, and is less scru- 
pulvus as to changing his underclothing than might be desirable in 
sultry summer weather. You walk up the steep ascents for your 
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own sake; he insists on your getting out where the mud is 
deepest ; and, except that he relieves you of all anxiety about 
were it not for the honour of the thing. Our advice is to go on 
foot in @ country like the Bavarian highlands; to forward your 
portmanteau from point to point, slinging the scantiest of travelling 
necessaries in the lightest of knapsacks ; and so far as scenery, and 
even decent night quarters, are concerned, plan your wanderings 
as you will, you can hardly go wrong. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN.* 


M® TROLLOPE, in his biographical notice of Thackeray 
contributed to Messrs. Macmillan’s series of English Men of 
Letters, is led incidentally, but in perfect relevance with his main 
subject, to give some hints as to his own method of work. 
Thackeray, having undertaken the editorship of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, had intended to begin the first number with one of his own 
“great novels,” but characteristically had put it off till too late, and 
in the dilemma asked Mr. Trollope to furnish him with a “ long 
novel” to supply its place. This letter was accompanied by one 
from the publisher, who suggested “ some interesting details as to 
honorarium.” The little details, he goes on to say, were very in- 
teresting ; but absolutely no time was given. It was required that 
the first portion of the book should be in the printer's hands 
within a month. Now, he goes on to say, “it was my theory, 
and ever since this occurrence it has been my practice, to see the 
end of my own work before the public should see its commence- 
ment. If I did this thing I must not only abandon my theory, 
but instantly contrive a story, or begin to write it before it was 
contrived. That was what I did, urged by the interesting nature 
of the details. A novelist cannot always at the spur of the 
moment make his plot and create his characters who shall, with 
an arranged sequence of events, live with a certain degree of 
eventful decorum through that portion of their lives which is to 
be portrayed.” He informs the reader in conclusion that the novel 
(Framley Parsonage) written in defiance of this rule was received 
with greater favour than any he had written before or since, which 
he justly attributes to the prestige of a new magazine under 
Thackeray's editorship; for, though the novel is clever, it does 
not stand in the first rank among his very best. Mr. Trollope 
modestly attributes the sudden appeal made to him to his 
readiness rather than to any other gift; but the reader 
must feel that Thackeray was very fortunate in finding such a 
substitute. Our reason for referring to this history is the light 
it throws on the author's method of work. It certainly seems the 
right course for a novelist to form his plot and contrive his scenes 
before he puts pen to paper; though many a successful novel 
shows the writer to have been carried away by characters or in- 
cidents that grow upon him in the handling, as fitting his genius, 
till they fill a space that can hardly have been designed for them 
in the first cutline. But the plan of working out the course of the 
story through all its windings and complications, and giving each 
personage an appointed share of work, leaves room for a sort of 
division of labour which is very convenient where a certain 
amount of work has to be performed, but through which some 
scenes must inevitably come off worst, as not being allowed their 
fair chance. ‘There are scenes which, as the writer foresees, must 
be carried through when the powers are at their freshest; there 
are others necessary for the conduct of the story where he may 
trust to his practised pen for supplying the needful effects. We 
are disposed to think that the passages which convey Mr. Trollope’s 
impressions of feminine constancy as a blind instinct, wherein the 
lady regards her lover as a god, sees him handsome as a god, 
or beautiful as a god, and has “ taught herself” a certain number 
of obstinate resolutions on his behalf, are passages in which 
the author's genius takes its repose. Young people, who consti- 
tute the mass of novel readers, must have a certain amount of 
love-making ; they are not supposed to be critical as to the quality, 
if only it is determined enough ; and as Mr. Trollope’s ladies pos- 
sess this quality of constancy, and have the formula by heart, to 
them is given the task—easy and familiar to the author—of filling 
the given number of pages where love is the theme. There are 
other scenes, on which the distinctive character of the novel de- 
pends, which are to be carried through by the personages who have 
suggested the story, and on whom the writer depends for interest- 
ing readers whose judgment he respects; these he works upon 
when his faculty of imagination, his knowledge of human nature and 
experience of the world, are most at his command, and are suffer- 
— under the strain of perpetual composition. 

the Duke's Children there are three characters who have 
employed the author's powers with more or less success. The 
other personages fill their respective parts, the Duke's eldest son 
perhaps with most of the conventional cleverness always at the 
author’s command ; but these three supply the motive of the story ; 
the Duke of Omnium—our old friend Mr. Palliser, the husband of 
Lady Glencora—occupying the leading place in our interest and 
regard, The Duke is the only person who speaks with dignity, 
or does any credit as far as this point is concerned to his lofty 
pretensions and high descent. The Duke talks sententiously, lec- 
tures his sons in sentences that read like a book, and yet he is 
the only one who to our mind talks naturally, for well-formed 
sentences are natural to his character and circumstances. The 


* The Duke's Children, By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. 1880. 


you better have dispensed with his services, - 


matter and the manner go well together. In this point of talk and 
expression there are three degrees of naturalness. The Duke talks 
not only as he thinks, but as he might speak. The rival hero- 
ines, Lady Mabel Grex and the American beauty, talk as they 
might think, but certainly not as they would speak; the rest vaguely 
indicate rather than express any exact meaning in the slang of the 
period, if we except two ladies of a certain age filling secondary 
parts, who talk sense in judicious language when the plot requires 
it. ‘The stirring scenes of the book are conducted by the young 
ladies, who act according to our second standard. The author 
evidently supposed himself justified in making them say the 
things they do say, because it is quite possible they might think 
them. Dut surely to say what you think is in many cases the 
most unnatural thing in the world. The words which Mr. Trol- 
lope puts into the mouths of his candid young ladies too 
frequently strike the reader as out of all nature or possibility, as 
almost monstrous when addressed to the ears which receive them, 
and as certain to produce an effect upon any mortal hearer the 
absolute contrary of that aimed at. 

One of these candid speakers, Lady Mabel Grex, is drawn with 
some care; as an aristccrat of bluest blood, she illustrates the 
demoralizing intluences incident to her class, In her case there 
have been no counter-influences at work. The various moods 
of her impulsive nature, her alternations of sentiment and 
worldliness, fill many scenes; she is so far in the author's good 
graces that, having in early girlhood given her heart to a 

rman, her loye for him suffers no abatement to the end; 
ut, by her own act and deed, she had renounced her lover 
because he was poor, and throughout the book she sets her- 
self in wayward fashion to win the heart of Lord Silver- 
bridge, the heir to the dukedom, playing with the prize when it 
seemed within her power, and making desperate efforts to secure 
it when too late. Her original lover, man-like, has accepted his 
dismissai, has agreed that they shall be friends and nothing 
more, and fallen in love with the Duke’s daughter, which of 
course is very disagreeable to Lady Mabel; and whenever she 
encounters the recusant she reproaches him for his inconstancy, at 
the same time announcing her designs upon Lord Silverbridge and 
requiring his aid with an unveiled frankness which is impossible 
in a person with so much that is interesting in her as the author 
would have us suppose. Mr. Tregear, the quondam lover, on this 
announcement, has felt himself at liberty to request her aid in the 
matter of his engagement with Lady Mary. But she recognizes 
no parity of obligation, asks him what Lord Silverbridge would 
think if he found them together, and finishes the colloquy with 
this avuwal:— You know I love you with all my heart, with all 
my strength, and that I would give all the world to cure myself.” 
In another place we find her view of female constancy explained. 
“A jackal is born a jackal, and not a lion,” she says to her 
once lover. ‘So isa woman born a woman. They are clinging 
parasite things which cannot but adhere, though they destroy 
themselves by adhering.” Now, whatever the lady might have 
thought, could such a woman as we are intended to think her 
have said this under the circumstances? A very trying, embar- 
rassing person she certainly would be, not only to the man 
she loves but to the man she means to marry. Poor Silverbridge 
has a hard time of it under her reproaches at his desertion. She 
goes so far as to remind him of certain occasions on which she 
had asked him to take her as his wife, and finishes at last by in- 
forming him that “in truth, I have never loved you.” 

Her rival, the American beauty, sins against probability, it 
seems to us, quite as much, though in a different strain. Miss 
Boncassen is represented as perfectly charming. Her beauty is more 
perfect than Lady Mabel’s; her complexion has a brilliancy and 
transparency that is dwelt upon as a national characteristic; her 
manner is universally bewitching. Now it is quite possible that 
an American girl fresh from New York, in all the excitement of 
finding herself courted and admired in English aristocratic circles, 
might have thoughts that would not bear expression. We can 
imagine her saying to some confidante that it is amusing to be 
in the circumstances touched on in the sentence we are about to 
quote; but we cannot understand a girl of any propriety of feeling 
or any sense saying it toa young lord very early in their ac- 
quaintance; nor can we imagine the young lord thinking it attrac- 
tive—eyen though, in contrast with both father and mother, she 
did not talk in the least through her nose. However, it told 
very favourably on him that she should immediately on their 
acquaintance thus introduce the subject of love-making:— 

Miss Boncassen, at any rate, did not laugh at him, and then she was so 

pleasant, so full of common sense, and so completely intelligent! “I like 
you,” she had said, * because I feel that you will not think that you ought 
to make love tome. There is nothing [ hate so much as the idea that a 
young man and a young woman can’t be acquainted with each other 
without some such tomfoolery as that.” 
And she is so well pleased both with the topic and the wording 
that she reminds him of it afterwards, looking him steadily in the 
face. To another lover, who pesters her with offers, she talks 
about her petticoats spoiled in the rain; “ new things are such 
ducks.” She rings the bell for iced water, and in the hotel waiter's 
presence suggests to him, “ Perhaps you'd like soda-and-brandy,” 
and then jumps up, looks out of the window and cries, “ Oh laws!” 
To a girl endowed with manners so frank, we need not wonder 
that Silverbridge ventured to repeat his own opinion of her as ex- 
pressed toa lady, whom, by the way, Miss Boncassen had defined as 
an “old harridan.” “I swore that I wasawfully in love with you.” 
“You didn’t.” “I did; that you were out and away the finest 
girl I ever saw in my life.” 
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We cannot say that we care very much for the sorrows and 
loves of the young people whose function it is to exercise the 
temper, to try the patience, to test the principles of our old friend, 
now Duke of Omnium; but they do effect these necessary ends. 
The Duke represents the struggle between the old aristocratic 
sentiment and modern liberalism. The conflict in his case is 
between pride of birth, the sense of nobility, a long ancestry, a 
great historical position, and the opposition to all these feelings 
which distinguishes the party of which he is nominally the head, 
and whose principles he has to advocate. The American girl, 
who has resolved not to marry the young lord without the con- 
sent of his father, has a conversation with the Duke at a coun- 
try house where both are visitors, in which she sounds him :— 

“ We are so different from you,” she said, speaking of her own country. 
“ And yet so like,” said the Duke smiling, “your language, your laws, 
your habits.” ; 

“ But still there is such a difference! I do not think there is a man in 
the whole Union more respected than my father.” 

“ T daresay not.” 

“ Many people think that if he would only allow himself to be put in 
nomination he would be the next President.” 

“ The choice I am sure would do your country honour.” 

“ And yet his father was a poor labourer who earned his bread among 
= shipping at New York. That kind cf thing would be impossible 

“ My dear young lady, there you wrong us.” 

“Dol?” 

% Certainly ! a Prime Minister with us might easily come from the same 


“Then vou think so much of rank ; you are—a Duke.” 

“ But a Prime Minister can make a Duke ; and if a mancanraise himself 
by his own intellect to that position no one will think of his father or 
grandfa ther.” He in all this was quite unconscious of the working 
of her mind. Nor in discussing such matters generally did he ever mingle 
his own private feelings, his own pride of race and name, his own ideas of 
what was due to his ancient rank, with the political creed by which his con- 
duct in public life was governed. ut there was an inner feeling 
in his bosom as to his own children and his own personal self, which was 
kept altogether apart from his grand political theories. It was a subject 
on which he never spoke, but the feeling had come to him as a part of his 
birthright. And he conceived that it would pass through him to his children 
after the same fashion. 

The reader feels really grateful to Mr. Trollope that his tenderness 
towards his own creation prevents him from exposing the Duke to 
deeper trials than he encounters in the present story. Tregear is a 
entleman. Lady Mary is quite as determined a c ter as that 
y Anna of one of his recent novels who married a tailor; 
and on whomsoever her choice had fallen the Duke would have had 
to give way. 
he scrapes of the Duke’s sons are more in the ordinary course of 
things. Silverbridge loses seventy thousand | gpeun and the 
ag brother four thousand, by betting and gambling. A 
jor Tifto who assists in these aflairs is drawn with knowledge, 
and gives point to several of the scenes. Whether in the club, or 
the racecourse, or the hunting field, he is recommended to the 
reader as something above 2 mere swindler by becoming the 
victim of a more thorough rogue than himself. The sons very 
properly pronounce their father a brick and tip-top, for he pays 
their gambling debts at the expense of stern lectures, softening off 
at the end into Latin quotations. ‘You should have heard the 
Governor spouting Latin,” writes Lord Gerald to his brother, 
congratulating himself at having gone slap at his confession, “ If 
there is anything that never does any good it is craning, I did 
it all at a rush, just as though I was swallowing a dose of 
physic.” And thus the young men escape the insidious blandish- 
ments of Messrs. Comfort and Criball. There is no doubt that 
the Duke under a cold exterior is the most amiable of men, 
superior in all respects to his children, and finding very little 
ure or prospect of satisfaction in them; so that the main 
interests of the story are more or less sad. He is throughout a 
sufferer. Therefore, whatever the views of the reader, none will 
grudge him his return to power as the story closes, or will seri- 
ously object to Silverbridge’s penitent return to the family 
gy after starting in political life in direct opposition to his 
father, though he comes round at last upon no higher ground 
- that his leader, Sir Timothy Beeswax, is “such a beast, you 
We 


CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


[ae classical texts and elementary helps and introductions to 
the grammar and syntax of the learned languages which now- 
adays issue from the press are numberiess. We have now before 
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Explanatory Notes and Appendix, &c. Edited by Edward A. Sonnen- 
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First Greek Grammar. 7. W. Gunion Rutherford, B.A., Assistant 
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Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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Lenten. New and enlarged edition. London: John 

urray. 1879. 

First Latin Grammar. By M. C. Macmillan, M.A., Assistant Master in 
St. Paul's School. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


us two notable editions of a Latin comedy and a Greek tragedy 
respectively ; two introductions to the study and practice of Latin 
verse and Greek iambic; and three contributions, in the nature, 
more or less, of primers, to the endless problem of Greek or Latin 
rammar, on which it really seems as if every new teacher 
ad a new doctrine to propound. There is this strong recom- 
mendation to such a work as Mr. Sonnenschein’s Captivi of 
Plautus, that no student can read the play carefully and with 
diligent heed to its illustrative, textual, and critical notes without 
finding his views of Latin grammar and philology appreciably 
enlarged. The piece is judiciously chosen, There is always in 
Plautus enough cen to make his scenes readable ; but in this 
play pre-eminently the humour has nothing gross in it; the plot is 
lively, the interest sustained, and the tiro has every inducement. 
to stick to his task until he reaches its close. We with 
Mr. Sonnenschein that, on the whole, no better foreign editor 
than Dr. Julius Brix could have been chosen on whom to base 
his edition. In truth, it is a great proof of the soundness of that 
learned German’s judgment that our latest English editor of a play 
of Plautus finds so much in which he can conscientiously endorse 
him. Mr. Sonnenschein founds his text on collations of the 
Codex Vetus for which he is indebted to Ussing’s collation, sup- 
plemented by reference to Pareus; and of the Codex Britannicus 
made by himself. His “ Critical Apparatus ” has had the advan- 
tage of a number of emendations by the great Richard Bentley, 
approved as genuine by their manifest value, and now published 
for the first time from the margin of a copy of Pareus in the 
British Museum, The editor notes that these Bentleian readings 
generally come nearer the MSS. than those of Dr. Brix, to whom 
and to Ussing and others he acknowledges hisdebt. Like most re- 
cent workers in the field of Latin comedy, he has availed himself 
of Brix for the material of his introduction to Plautine prosody, 
except as relates to the subject of Hiatus. His second edition, now 
before us, is enhanced by a valuable excursus “On the Critical 
Value of the Codex Britannicus,’ and an appendix containing 
Bentley's emendations on the other plays of Plautus. Since the 
publication of Mr. Lucas Collinss Plautus and Terence in 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” it would be an especially 
gratuitous waste of labour to give even a sketch of the plot of 
the Captivi, which depends mainly for its interest on the natural 
delineation of paternal affection and staunch friendship. Much 
of the interest is consequently pathetic; though the introduc- 
tion into several scenes of the parasite Ergasilus is comic 
enough where it occurs. Another feature in the play is the 
introduction of so-called “ Cantica,’ which seem to have been 
not strictly choral monologues, but scenes in longer and more 
passionate metre, probably with musical accompaniment. Our 
glances at the notes of Mr. Sonnenschein’s commentary must be 
brief, but we may notice a passage in the prologue which shows 
how on the old Latin stage familiarities were in vogue such as 
may be heard now on the Italian. The prologist asks, “Do the 
ge understand the plot so far?” Apparently most of them 
but 
Negat herele ille ultimus : accedito. 
Si non ubi sedeas locus est, est ubi ambules, 
Quando histrionem cogis mendicarier. 
Ego me tua causa, ne erres, non rupturus sum. 


This our editor explains as follows :—“ I declare there's one in the 
furthest row says ‘No’: let him draw nearer. If you've no 
sitting room, there’s room for you to take a walk (outside), You 
must be off, or you'll drive the actor to play the beggar (i.e. 
solicit individual assurance that he makes himself heard). I’m not 
going to crack my lungs for your sake, don’t think it.” It is a 
plausible theory that in “est ubi ambules” there is a reference to 
the “ ambulacrum,” or open promenade; but Bentley’s emendation 
on Ter. Haut. Prol. 31, “ discedito ” for “ accedito,” is, we are told, 
needless, if we understand a short pause after “accedito.” And 
the literal interpretation of “ mendicarier,” espoused by Gep- 
pert and Brix, strikes us as tame and improbable, At every 
turn of the commentary the reader finds some analogy of 
language illustrated; eg. in i, 1. 37, Nimis quam, excessively ; 
cf. Most. ii. 2. 78, Nimis quam formido; compare Greek imeppuas 
os; and in i. 1. 37, Ile demum, he and none but he, where 
Sallust’s Catiline, 20. 4, Ea demum firma est amicitia, is a case 
in point, exhibiting demum first of time in the sense of “only.” 
In i. 11. 55, “ Iam maritimi omnes milites opus sunt ” gives a good 
instance of “opus sunt” used adjectively, cf. Cic. De Invent. 
2. 19, and Madvig § 266. In Act ii. 1 the form nunctam is 
traced not from nunc jam, but from nunci, as “quom” from 
quoni.” “ Nunciam is exactly parallel to quoniam, the -am in either 
case being an adverbial ending, giving an emphasis to the word to 
which it is attached.” We could have wished, however, a fuller 
note at ii. 35,on “adhue locorum,” a case of exchange of the 
idea of place for time, the meaning being “ hitherto” or “up to 
now ”; and in iii. 1. 7, “resident esuriales ferias,’ we are not 
quite satisfied with the explanation that “ resident = quiescunt with 
acc. governed on the notion of agere, which it contains.” We 
cordially recommend this well-equipped play both to younger and 
older students of Plautus, 

Kynaston’s graceful and finished renderings of English 
verse into Latin hexameters, elegiacs, alcaics, and sapphics will 
raise the reputation of Cheltenham scholarship. Each exercise has 
been set for composition to his head forms, and its aptitude for 
translation tested by himself pari passu. He has put forth these 
examples without note, comment, or introduction, and, in truth, 
they tell their own tale. We would point to the first example, 
an alcaic rendering of Sir William Jones's “ What ‘constitute a 
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state?” &c.; to another, also alcaic, rendering of Tennyson’s 
“Tsung the joyful Pan clear,” and to an elegiac version of Sir 
Henry Wootton’s “ Ye meaner beauties of the night,” as illus- 
trations of a practised mastery of both the translated and the 
translating language. Two couplets ee are specially worth 
notice. The last-named passage of Wootton ends:— 
So when my Mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a queen— 
Tell me if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind. 
This is most happily rendered :— 
Haud secus, ingenio et specie cum predita dulci 
Prodierit domine gratia visa mez, 
Quam sua regali virtus dignatur honore 
At majora suis regna fatetur Amor— 
Scilicet hance nemo Superos jussisse negabit 
Fulgori generis prenituisse sui. 
Another similarly neat and thorough version is the last but 
one in the book, an elegiac copy of an epitaph so often cited 
that, though anonymous, we fancy most lovers of erg can recall 
its words or its place in literature by the first line, which runs 
“Fair marble tell to future days,” &c. The Latin transcript de- 
serves close comparison :— 
Hoc ventura legant in marmore secla, sororum 
Sub sacro innuptum par recubare solo. 
Lingua hominum laudes vivarum nulla tacebat ; 
Sublatis, non maduere gene. 
Corpore preestanti, famaque, et dulcibus annis 
Dum crescunt, similis crevit utrique nitor. 
Par adeo species mirantem prodidit, ut Mors 
Unam crediderit, sustuleritque duas. 


We need not dwell long on a new volume of Cambridge 
Texts, the Agamemnon of Atschylus, edited by a veteran such as 
Mr. Paley, whose first published labours on A‘schylus cannot be 
dated less than thirty-five years ago. The appearance of Dr. 
Kennedy's edition in 1878 showed the general confidence of that 
eminent master and professor in the /ischylus uf Paley as found 
in the Bibliotheca Classica. We are glad to have from Mr. 
Paley’s hand this year an Agamemnon, with brief notes, which 
represents the editor's latest judgments on all the interesting 
points of which this admirable drama is full to overtlowing. 
Thus at the very threshold of the work, on 


yevatkds Kéap, 
So firm in its resolve is the manly counselling hopeful heart of a woman, 


he suggests a secondary sense, or an intentional ambiguity in the 
epithet avdpo3ovdAor, which the spectators would understand to in- 
volve the less obvious meaning “ having plans about a husband.” 
It is, indeed, in divining these casual double meanings that the 
pleasure of reperusing the Agamemnon largely consists, and for 
clear and compendious guidance in this process Mr. Paley’s 
little volume will be found as suggestive as it is sound. 
In a speech of Clytemnestra, a little before Agamemnon’s 
entrance (570 seg.), she is found exulting that her confidence, ex- 
pressed in y. 10, was not misplaced; and a subsequent line (580), 
Ounpayov Kotpavres et@dn pddya, which helps to define the cere- 
monies attending the exhibition of this exultation, tells how 
a part of them consisted “in lulling to rest in shrines of Gods 
the incense-preying odorous flame.” Here Mr. Paley renders 
the passage clearer by inferring from the description of the company 
“as they watched the fragrant flame burning itself out,” that “ the 
shout was raised not only at the fall of the victim, but as the last 
flame disappeared from the altar. It was probably a ceremony at 
the concluding of the sacrifice when the company was dismissed.” 


To the accomplished Principal of Cheltenham College, whose 
“Exemplaria” we have iavaty noticed, we are indebted for a 
valuable and not too rudimentary volume of practical exercises in 
the composition of Greek Iambic verse. Mr. Kynaston limits his 
elementary hints on quantity, prosody, language, and syntax to 
some half-dozen suggestive pages, and devotes the rest of his book 
to translations from English dramatists in two parts; the first 
followed by a copious vocabulary, calculated to serve instead of 
an English-Greek Lexicon, which indeed would be hard to find; 
while the second part is armed with “an index of phrases and 
combinations connected with nouns representing leading ideas,” 
and appears well calculated, with access toa Lexicon where needed, 
to supply the zealous student with all the verbal help he can re- 
quire. Wherever we have tested him we have been struck with 
the amount of practical help which he has thrown into a limited 
space. Mr. Kynaston acknowledges his obligations to Mr. St. John 

hackeray, and Mr. Sandys, the Public Orator at Cambridge, for 
the use of some of their translations, and a still larger debt to 
Dr. Herbert Holden’s invaluable Folia Sylvule. 


Mr. Gunion Rutherford’'s First Greek Grammar, of which we had 
a word to say in its first edition, now reappears in an enlarged 
and improved form. It aims at supplying for beginners an ac- 
curately compiled drill-book, a adil part containing remarks and 
additional matter on the forms included in the first. Mr. Ruther- 


ford adopts the stem system of inflection, and is throughout 
commendably clear and succinct. Chapter V., on “ Accentuation,” 
will be found a multwm in parvo which is within the grasp of any 
intelligent tiro handled by an earnest teacher. 


Mr. T. D. Hall's new and enlarged Chila’s First Latin Book has 
been subjected to considerable recasting and iv.provement since 


its first appearance. Te has judged well in detaching the 
“new pronunciation section,” pp. 1-6, from the body of the work, 
and confining it to the introduction, and not less so in relegating 
the vocabularies to the end of the book. The treatment of ad- 
jectives of the first and second declensions has been rightly se 
poned till after the nouns of the same. The work has also been 
extended to take in the active verb, with exercises on each con- 
jugation to match. We may add that, in consideration of what 
may be termed, in these modern days, old-world teachers—still 
a large number—a quasi-appendix, at the end of the book, gives 
all paradigms of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, with the cases 
arranged as in the old mars. This concession is as wise as 
charitable. One excellent feature of Mr. Hall's enlarged Child's 
Latin Book is the array of questions, as well on the nouns, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns, as on the active verbs. The exercises, too, 
are duly progressive, and adapted to the beginner's capacity. 


Yet another First Latin Grammar, by Mr. M. C. Macmillan, M.A., 
deserves brief notice for its workmanlike relegation to the end of 
the book of such matters as the Latin declension of Greek words 
and the computation of time, money, and numerals, He has 
adhered to the traditional number and order of declensions and 
conjugations, and followed Mr. Roby’s arrangement by stems, which 
he deems more satisfactory than any other. With syntax in this 
manual he has not dealt, because he aims at impressing on mere 
beginners a knowledge of grammatical forms rather than at includ- 
ing progressive exercises which would have to illustrate syntax. 
Among the chief boons of this new grammar we decidedly count 
the appendices. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


E could wish that all those rough-and-ready critics who 
object to an exact and chiselled form in verse, on the 
ground that the box so carefully wrought must contain bad 
spikenard or no perfume at all, would read Mr. A. Lang’s Ballades 
in Blue and White China (1), where a singular perfection of 
technique is wedded to the most genial and healthy ideas, fresh 
and wholesome fancy, and a delightful vein of humour. About 
ten years ago Mr. Lang published a volume of Lyrics of Old 
France, in which he anaes himself a lover of all beautiful and in- 
tellectual things, but where his verse was not without a sign of the 
influence, then so widely diffused, of the brilliant and overstrained 
poetry of Mr. D, G. Rossetti. The author shows in his new book 
that he has thrown this borrowed manner entirely aside, and is 
master of his own music. There is the true ring in his delicate 
verse, and in his graver moments he reminds us af the best of 
those Italian lyrists who wrote in Latin just as Latin was ceasing 
to be the literary language. Like these men, like Naugerius or 
Flaminius, he has a happy power of crystallizing his impressions 
of life and of his favourite employments in a style that makes up 
for its lack of startling originality by its delicacy, purity, and sin- 
cerity, retaining all the while a certain conscious relation to recog- 
nized literature. There is nothing forced or exaggerated in tone 
about these little poems, and they fulfil their dainty mission to 
erfection. The humorous and satiric ballades are admirable. 
‘There are one or two in Lowland Scotch which leave nothing to 
be desired. We give a“ Ballade of Bookhunters,” as a specimen 
of the literary flavour of this little volume, to the charming bind- 
ing and type of which we must add a word of praise :— 
In torrid heats of late July, 
In March, beneath the bitter Lise, 
He book-hunts while the loungers fly,— 
He book-bunts, though December freeze ; 
In breeches baggy at the knees, 
And heedless of the public jeers, 
For these, for these, he hoards his fees,— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 
No dismal stall escapes his eye, 
He turns o’er tomes of low degrees, 
There soiled romanticists may lie, 
Or Restoration comedies ; 
Each tract that flutters in the breeze 
For him is charged with hopes and fears, 
In mouldy novels fancy sees 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 
With restless eyes that peer and spy, 
Sad eyes that heed not skies nor trees, 
In dismal nooks he loves to pry, 
Whose motto evermore is Spes! 
But ah! the fubled treasure flees ; 
Grown rarer with the fleeting years, 
In rich men’s shelves they take their ease,— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs! 
ENVOY. 
Prince, all the things that tease and please,— 
Fame, hope, wealth, kisses, cheers, and tears, 
What are they but such toys as these— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs ? 
There has now appeared a third volume of Sir Travers 
Twiss’s text and translation of Bracton (2). Itis advertised as “a 


(1) XXII Ballades in Blue China. By A. Lang. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

(2) Henrici de Bracton de legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia libri quinque in 
varios tractatus distincti, Ad diversorum et vetustissimorum codicum col 
tionem typis vulgati, Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C.,D.C.L. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
oad the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co., 
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new edition of Bracton’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle 
Temple, and Gray's Inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, &c.” In our notices of the first two 
volumes we showed at some length in what fashion this professed 
collation has hitherto been periormed. In the present volume 
there are signs of something like a real collation of the Oxford 
MSS., but little or nothing to show any serious use of the others. 
Beyond this improvement, which is a good thing as far as it | 
goes, there is nothing particular to be remarked about the exe- | 
cution of the work. The Latin text is, as before, dis- 
figured by the contractions of the old printed book, which have | 
not the slightest palzographical or critical value. The saving of | 
space is not, or at least ought not to be, an object in a publication 
of this kind; and we can therefore only guess that this slovenly | 
proceeding is adopted to save a certain amount of trouble in 
writing out the contracted words. As to the translation, we have 
not lighted on anything quite so bad as occurred in the former 
volumes ; but “he will have to be adjudged the possessor,” for pro — 
possessore erit judicandum (fo. 213 6)—t.e. “ judgment must go for 
the party in possession”—is a schoolboy’s blunder, or rather a 
blunder which no fairly-instructed schoolboy ought to make. As 
to the introduction, we confess that when an editor can gravely 
speak of the mass of confusion with which Mr. Finlason has over- 
laide Reeve's History of English Law as a “valuable edition .. . 
enriched with a series of learned notes and comments,” we do not 
think it profitable or desirable to spend much more time in ex- 
amining that editor's contributions to our historical or critical know- 
ledge. We may add that we have lately seen the very fine MS. of 
Bracton in the National Library at Paris. ts text appears, as we 
expected, to agree substantially with that of the best English 
ones; and comparison of some of the British Museum MSs. in 
test passages, which we discussed on a former occasion, conlirms 
this result as regards the general consensus of MS. authority. We 
strongly suspect that the old edition of 1569, which is devoutly 
reproduced by Sir Travers Twiss with all its faults and the 
addition of some new misprints, owes the greater part of its cor- 
ruptions to no more ancient or respectable source than the 
carelessness of the publisher and printers; and we believe 
that a good text of Bracton might be obtained by taking 
as the foundation any one of some half-dozen MSS. (British 
Museum, Oxford, Cambridge, or Lincoln’s Inn), and editing the 
text of the chosen MS. with occasional correction, where needed, 
from otaers. This, unfortunately, is just what Sir T. Twiss has 
not done; he considers the old printed text as “ classical,’ and 
will not disturb it even when he has not overlooked an obviously 
right MS. reading. According to this doctrine, any edition what- 
ever of an old author, however badly done, becomes classical if a 
century or two passes without anything better being produced ; 
and Sir Travers Twiss’s own astonishing renderings of certain 
es of Bracton’s Latin will be a classical version for our great- 
grandchildren. Again, we have given proof that Sir T. Twiss’s 
collation even of the MS. he has himself picked out as sur- 
gr all others by the “extreme purity” of its text is not to 
relied upon. It may be as well to refresh our reader’s memory 
by repeating shortly the nature of the facts on which this inference 
is founded. Sir Travers Twiss edited and translated without a 
word of remark passages which as they stood made absolute non- 
sense ; which had been already pointed out as manifestly corrupt 
by @ writer whose work was in Sir T. Twiss’s hands; and of 
which the true reading was in fact given in all or most of the 
MSS. which he professed to have collated. No explanation of 
this proceeding is forthcoming, and the absence of it throws 
suspicion on the whole of the work, apart from other signs 
of carelessness, and the haste with which it has been pro- 
duced. it is only too certain that, if we are ever to have 
an edition of Bracton worthy of the subject and of English 
scholarship, the whole thing will bave to be done over again. 
Unhappily it is by no means probable that any of the few 
persons or bodies for whom such an undertaking is practicable 
will be disposed to take it up. The only hope, and a distant one, 
is that some day one of the Universities may be moved to action. 
Oxford has excellent materials for forming an improved text of 
Bracton, which have been used, to say the least, inadequately. 
aeons. 9 has others, nearly if not quite as good, which have not | 
been at all. 

It is not obvious why Mr. Canning has called his volume 
Philosophy of Charles Dickens (3). It consists of a series of | 
abstracts of some of the more important of Dickens’s works, inter- | 
— with remarks of Mr. Canning which deal more with what | 

ickens did not put into his books than with what he did put 
One thing appears to be much on the writer’s mind— 
tively small number of introduced in 
the novels. Thus, in the chapter which he devotes to Oliver 
Twist, three pages are taken up with remarks on the fact 
that nothing is said concerning the action, or want of action, on the 
part of the clergy with regard to workhouse management. “Some 
writers,” says Mr. Canning, “ would perhaps have described a London 
clergyman, if a good one, as trying to interfere, but repelled and 
thwarted ; or, if indifferent, as stupid and useless; or, if a bud 
man, as sanctioning the cruelty of others and conniving at keeping 
the public in ignorance of shameful facts.” Yet, as Mr. Canning 
justly observes, Dickens did none of these things. Aguin, in 


into them. 
the com 


(3) Py of Churles Dickens. By the Won. Albert 8. J. Canning, 
Au of “ Pnilosophy of the Wavcsley Novels,” &c. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


Barnaby Rudge, the writer is deeply impressed by his ingenious dis- 
covery that ‘‘no Protestant clergymen or Roman Catholic priestsare 
introduced, though the subject would appear ” (to Mr. Canning) “to 
require both.” The writer seems to have caught that particular formof 
the critical disease the chief symptom of which is the desire to 
complain of a thing for not being something else, and he is led 
away by this into making such observations as this, which ap 
in the chapter on Dombey and Son:— Indeed the Navy is far 
better represented by the generous, frank Captain Cuttle” (who, by 
the by, was not in the navy) “ than the Army by the selfish, vin- 
dictive old Major Bagstock, though both these characters are 
comic in their different ways, and there might have been a very 
amusing scene between these worthies; but they never meet. 
Another matter which exercises the writer is that after the open- 
ing of the Christmas Carol, “no further allusion is made to 
Marley's ghost, and what Dickens wished people to believe about 
the apparition seems uncertain.” It would be “a pleasing thought,” 
our author says, to believe that the spirit of Marley had, “ by its 
successful intercession for a fellow-sinner, achieved its own salva- 
tion,” and on this theme Mr. Canning goes on tu write a discourse 
of some three or four pages. In his “Concluding Remarks” the 
author returns again to the discovery which has so amazed him 
throughout, and dwells upon “ the sentiments of Mr. Crisparkle, the 
only good clergyman he ever described at length.” On the whole, 
haps the best thing Mr. Canning can do is to found a “New 
ickens Society” in humble emulation of Messrs. Fleay and 
Furnivall. 

A third and revised edition has appeared of Captain Burton's 
strangely interesting account of his adventurous pilgrimage to 
Meccah (4). 

Dr. Lrandt’s little volume (5) concerning Royat-les-Bains is 
prefaced by a few words from the pen of Dr. Burney Yeo, who 
spent some time last year in Auvergne, and published the result of 
his experiences in the Times. The thirty pages of Dr. Brandt's 
work are devoted exclusively to Royat. Dr. Brandt has a great 
belief in the value of the four springs which are found there, and was 
much pleased with the conduct of the bathing establishment. His 
remarks upon diet are sensible, aud his book will be useful in 
many ways to people who think of going to Royat. 

No one has a better right to speak with authority on questions 
of taxidermy (6) than Mr. Ward, whose skill in the art is well 
known to every one interested in the subject. In an introductory 
chapter he deals with much practical wisdom with the general 
equipment of a sportsman bent on big game, and gives some 
valuable particulars as to the places in which in various animals a 
well-aimed shot will be fatal. He recommends as part of the 
sportsman’s kit a photographic camera with, of course, dry plates, 
and in his final paragraph observes that “the knives or other im- 
plements should be as few and simple as is consistent with meeting 
the real need ; a tiger can be perfectly skinned by a skilful hand 
with a shoemaker’s knife, price threepence-halfpenny.” The 
middle of the book is occupied with directions as close and full as 
possible as to the skinning and preparation of various creatures ; 
and, as we have said, no one is better qualified than Mr. Ward to 
such directions. After this comes a synoptical guide to the 

unting Grounds of the World. A special feature in the arrange- 
ment of the book is found in the reservation of several blank 
pages at the end for memoranda. 

Mr. Stewart ina short preface to a new edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives (7) gives a sketch of the already existing versions, and 
on to say that “in 1844 thirteen Lives were translated by that 
eminent scholar, the late George Long; and it is by way 
of complement to these Lives that the present version was 
undertaken, with his consent and his approval.’ Those which 
Mr. Long translated dealt with a period in which he had a 
special interest, and they are therefore more fully annotated than 
the others. Mr. Stewart has, wisely as it seems to us, decided 
that it is superfluous to boil down in notes information which can 
readily be obtained in full in Dr, Smith’s Classical Dictionary and 
Dictionary of Antiquities, In another matter also Mr. Stewart 
seems to us to have taken a sensible course. This is in the spell- 
ing of Greek proper names. It seems as absurd, he justly 
remarks, to make a Greek speak of Juno or Minerva as to make a 
Ikoman swear by Herakles or Ares, As both Greek and Roman 
divinities are constantly mentioned, he has found a way out of the 
difficulty by speaking of the Greek divinities by their Greek, and 
the Latin by their Latin, names. ‘In substituting a k,” writes 
Mr. Stewart, “for the more usual c, I have followed the example 
of Grote, who, in his History, spells all Greek names exactly as 
they are written, with the exception of those with which we are 
so familiar in their Latin form as to render this practically im- 
possible ; as, for instance, in the case of Cyprus or Corinth, or of a 
name like Thucydides, where a return to the Greek / would be both 
pedantic and unmeaning.” We shall look with interest to the 
completion of an edition which promises to be excellent. : 

The Society of Telegraph Engineers has published, under the 
conditions of the Trust Deed of a Library formed by the late Sir 


(4) Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah. By Richard 
F. Burton. ‘Third Edition. London and Belfast: Mullan & Son. 

(5) Royat (les Bains) in Auvergne: its Mineral Waters and Climate. 
By ‘t. H. Brandt, M.D. London: H. K. Lewis. 

(6) The Sportsman’s Handbook to Practical Collecting, Preserving, and 
Artistic Setting-up of Trophies and Specimens. By Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. 
London: The Author, 166 Piccadilly, and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

(7) Plutarch’s Lives. Translated from the Greek. With Notes and a 
Lite of Plutarch. By Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and the late George Long, 
M.A. 4vols. Vol. 1. London: Bell & Long. 
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Francis Ronalds, a Catalogue (8) which he began to compile at 
an early date and continued to work at up to the date of his 
death in 1873. It contains a list not only of all the publications 
contained in the Ronalds Library, but also of the titles of all 
books, &c., on the subject of electricity and magnetism which came 
under the notice of the compiler. The volume also contains an 
interesting Life of Sir Francis Ronalds, “ the Father of English 
Telegraphy,” who invented and set up the earliest of all electric 
telegraphs in England at Hammersmith in 1816. The apparatus, 
we may note in passing, some points in common with that 
which Young saw and has described in his Travels in France. It 
may be worth while to add that a small number of Catalogues has 
been printed on large paper, on one side only, for library use. 

The most sumptuous volume to which the Ammergau pley of 
1870-1 gave rise was Mr. John P, Jackson's Album of the Passton 
Play, & portly quarto, with many woodcuts and abundant photo- 
graphs of all the scenes, — in 1873. An abridgment of this, 
reproducing several of the woodcuts, has just been published, by 
way of guide-book for this year (9). The narrative of the drama 
is very full in this work, and the full German text of the succes- 
sive songs of the chorus is given. 

Another reprinted contribution to the edification of pilgrims to 
Ober Ammergau has appeared in the fourth edition of Dr. ‘“Molloy’s 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau (10). The speciality of this 
guide is an expanded programme of the acts with their accompany- 
ing tableaux. The frontispiece is a collection of photographs of 
the actors and mise-en-scéne of 1870-1. The worthy divine, in a 
supplementary chapter referring to the notice of the play which 
we gave in 1871, pays us the ambiguous compliment of saying 
that even we forgot our wonted asperity and spoke with kindness 
of the performance. 

The 122nd volume of the Annual Register (11) is issued under 
the supervision of a new editor, who has introduced various 
changes. Amongst other things, he has cut down the “ remark- 
able occurrences ” in the “ Chronicle,” thinking that “the appetite 
for the strange and marvellous has considerably abated since the 
time when the Annual Register was first started ”—a position 
which is open to some doubt. He has extended the space devoted 
to literature, which is a good thing; but his review of the drama 
amounts to nothing more than a list of the pieces produced during 
the year. The section headed “ Music” is yet more absurdly per- 
functory. This is what we are told by the Annual Register about 
M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore. It is “an Eastern spectacular 
opera thickly sown with ballets. It obtained a slight temporar 
success, due chiefly to the admirable singing and acting of M. 
Lassalle, the baritone who filled the part of Scindia, the evil 
genius of the lovers; Nair (Mlle. Turolles) and Alim (Senor 
(sic)) Gayarre (sic).” The new editor would do better to stick to 
what he not unjustly calls his impartial summary of contemporary 
history, and to let art alone, than to publish such things as this, and 
as his remarks upon the year's pictures, under the heading “ Art, 
Drama, and Music.” 

The third edition of “ Shakspeare and the Bible ” (12) contains, 
besides various additions, the tercentenary sermon which Bishop 
Wordsworth delivered at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Dr. Hogg’s Indian Notes (13) contain a mass of practical hints 
and information in a succinctform. His first chapter, which deals 
with the voyage out, is full of valuable suggestions, and is 
followed by one of equal merit and importance upon “ Travelling 
in India.” All that he says in the course of his work about the 
various “ stations” is worth attention, and a peculiar and useful 
feature in the book is the chapter devoted to “ Herbs and Simples.” 
The work is one which cannot fail to be of real use. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. issue a translation, which should 
be welcome to all people who prefer reading English to reading 
French, of M. Verne’s Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century 
(14), ths original of which was noticed some time ago in these 
columns, 

A now and revised edition has appeared of Mr. Reichel’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Zeller's well-known work on the Stoics, Epicureans, 
and Sceptics (15). 

A second and revised edition has appeared of Mr, Guthrie's trans- 
letion of Savigny (16). Mr. Guthrie promises, when the time for a 


(8) Catalogue of Books and Papers relating to Electricity, Magnetism, the 
Electric Telegraph, &c.; including Monalds’s Library. Compiled by Sir 
Francis Ronalds, F.R.S. Edited by H. J. Frost. Published by the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers. Londun and New York: E. & F. N. Spon. 

The Oberammergau Passion Play. By Jolin P. Jackson. Illustrated. 
he W.H.Smith. 1880. 

(10) The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau in the Summer of 1871. B 
the Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D. 

(11) The Annual Register for 1879. New Series. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons. ; 

(12) Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Words- 
ee” Bishop of St. Andrews. Third Edition. London: Smith, 

er, 
13) Indian Notes. By F.R. Hogg, M.D., Surgeon-Major, Author of 
Nea Ailments of, European families in India.” 

Churchill. 

(14) Celebrated Travels and Travellers —The Great Navigators of the 
Eiightrentn Century. By Jules Verne. Translated from the French. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. e 

15) Zhe Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Translated from the German 
of ~ E, Zeller, by Oswald J. Reichel. New Edition. London: Longmans 


4 Treatise on the Conflict of Laws. By Friedrich Carl von Savigny. 
Translated, with Notes, by William Guthrie, Advocate, Edinburgh: ‘I, & 
T. Clark. London: Stevens & Sons. 


third edition arrives, to do more than he has yet found it possible 
to do in reviewing Savigny’s iuduence and supplementing his 
work, and we trust that the time for the fulfilment of this promise 
may not be too far distant. 

Mr. Williams's book is the first separate treatise which has 
appeared on the jurisdiction by Petition(17), which has become 
an important part of Chancery procedure. He has s no 
pains in its completion and arrangement, and there can be little 
doubt that he is right in thinking that “ it may prove of use to 
the Profession.” 


(17) The Law and Practice relating to Petitions in Chancery ana 
unacy; with an A iz of Forms and Precedents. By Sydney E. 
Williams, Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Haynes. 
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CRYSTAL PALAOE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
JUNE 18, 21, 23, and 25. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Admission to Palace on June 18, 21, 23, and 25, each day 7s. 6d. ; or 
by Ticket purchased before the day, 5s. Crystal Palace Season Tickets, 1 Guinea. 


CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL (dates as above) and GREAT 
ROs Palace estival days 


OSE SHOW, July 3. Season Tickets admit to the on all the F 
and on the Rose Show day. 
CRYSTAT, PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—Plans of Tickets at Crystal 
Palace and Exeter Hall. 


STAL PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL REHEARSAL, | 
= Almost all the Solo Vocalists will appear at the Rehearsal. os 


CRYSTAL PAL ACh GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—“ June 21.— 
Solo Vocalists: Madame Albani, Madame Patey ; Mr. Barton uckin, Mr. Maas, 
Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. Trumpet Obbligato, Mr. T. Harper. 


CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. —SELECTION, June 23. 
Solo Vocalists: Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Lemmens- . Mrs. 
Mrs. Suter, Madame Trebelli ; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Edward d, Mr. 
Flute Obbligato, Mr. Brossa. Trumpet ObUligato, Mr. T. Harper. 

CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—“ISRAEL IN EG ~ 
June 2%5.—Solo Vocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Miss Anas W. 
Madame Patey ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. F. King. 


YSTAL PALACE GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—F 
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GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
RIUM,” “ cumres ENTERING JERUSALEM, ” and “ The BRAZEN 
33 ; with of Pilate’s Wife.” “Christian Martyrs,” &c. 

DORE GALLE RY, New Bond Street. Daily, TentoSix. 1s. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN, from Nine till Seven. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
XSIBITION of RHODODENDRONS, ROYAL BOTANIC 


GA 

ATERERS EXHIBITION RHODODENDRONS in these Gardens is 
now on 

"Admission may be obtained by Orders of Fellows, or from the Exhibitor, 

WATERER, 
Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 

The i Standard and ee Bhododendrons and Azaleas in Rotten Row, Hyde Park, are 

from ANTHONY WATERE 


MACLE: AR TESTIMONIAL FUND.—A Committee of 

and past and present Pie of KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, London, have 
umieelt to a their sense of Dr. MACLEAR'S great services to the School (which’ he is 
about to leave), as its Heada-Master, ies, past fourteen Subseriptions will be 
reoaived by the Secretaries, N. TISARD, Esq., M. King’ 's College Ch 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


OMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER SR MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ......++seeesseeee Bombay. 
Fortnightly departure for. Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for -. China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for. Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFICES: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and’ 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


APVOWSON. —TO BE SOLD, an ADVOWSON, within a 

short distance of a good Cathedral, in one of the Home Counties. Population 500, 
society good, and the Church and Vicarage in excellent condition. The net annual value is. 
about £800. Age of — Incumbent over Seventy-five.—For a apply to Messrs. 
JOHNSONS, UPTON, BUDD, & ATKEY, Solicitors, 20 Austin Friars, London 


MILLIKRN, Esq 5 Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, ent’s Park, N.W., 
and J. W. GROVES, Esq. W.c. may to the account of 
the Hono: (Treasu REAKE, Esq. and C. P. SEROCOLD, Esq. (* Maclear Testi- 
monial Fund *’) with "Messrs. Richard Twining & Co., 215 Strand, W.C. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —NINE or more open to COMPE- 
Special IN at Midsummer 1830, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
ial Fund to £90 a year in cases of Sc in Ry who require it.—Further particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. the Colleze. Clifton. Bristol. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TRINITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Fonur, of the value of 30 Guineas per annum, 
open to competition to all BOYS under Fourteen on the day of the inati 


HOTELS. 
Wer Per, HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


a lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


THE | ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 


3 250 Rooms, and is ** a model of sani excellence.” Table-d'hdte daily. Two 
Month’ "Tourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—F ull information of 
AGER. 


l be 
=e 29).—Apply to the WARDEN. 


ROssaLi SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


VE to be competed for, June 29. Value, from 70 Guineas (covering pepo 
Fees) to sso yl under 14 and 15}. Candidates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford 
— in Classics or Mathematics. —Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 'Rossali ‘School, 


MALVERN COLLE@G@ E, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 20. 


TOTLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
OTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air ; excel- 
lent sands and promenade Pier. Ls ag anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLEMING, 
Manageress, late of the Langham Hote 


DENS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 3t ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—There are Three Departments, 

(1) Classical, (2) Civil and Military, (3) eo Honours Fy last year include 
at Balliol, Entr trances at Woolwich Cooper's Hill.—Apply to the 

KN ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, Berks.— 

An Ancient Foundatioa. Buildi ous and modern, in a healthy district. 

(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SvOTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Cotalogue, with Terms, post 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. Hetabli ed 1862. 


FUNERALS. ——Very euperior Modern Carriages and Ay int- 
The Carriages may be seen, before Eleven A.M., at 107 Edgw: 
KENY. ON S charge for an Shell, polished Outer with 
Brass Furniture and Inscription Plate, an Open Funeral Car or Hearse with Four Horses, 
and Pair, including every necessary to either of the Suburban Cemeteries, £31.— 
07 Edgware Road, 'w. 


B RUCE = AS TLE, Fort TENHAM. NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
oats Scheel net oni ay Boye! ond C and C for D As inferior of tate celebrated ART STONE WARE are being in 


bus’ 


ess life. 
Bebo! buildings and grounds a acres) of exceptional healthiness, beauty, and convenience. 
Pupils received at the Half-term. 


troduced, 
Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public that their NET Ye PRODUCTIONS invariably 
jo nad an a. Stamp, with the name in full, * DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the year 
of manufacture 


JYOLEESTONE.— —MR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., PORTUGAL, 
few Vacancies. ’ PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 
BOURNEMOUTH. —CHELTENHAM HOUSE (faci the 
Sea).—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. M.A., Oxford, receives a few BACKWARD or EL REI. 
DELICATE BOYS, under Fourteen, for thorough grounding. Terms modera 


PRIVATE PUPILS, ages Fourteen to Eighteen.—Mr. JOHN 


C. GAWTHERNE, M.A. > Lancing and Oxford) receives a few GENTLEMEN'S 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


tag: 


SONS who are unable to go to School, and offers to deserving Boys very unusual 
Address, Stifford’s Bridge, near Malvern. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION.—REGINALD §S. LEA, 
Oxon., receives BOYS between the ages of Eight and Thirteen at date of admis: 


pr aS made special arrangements for Boys Ten years old. 
Address, Rugby. 


KL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 


KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


pus prepared for the e Universities, Army, &c., by Rev. 
ROWLAND ellow of Corpus 


SON 
Braxted Rectory, Witham, — Christi College, Cambridse, Great 


| ,AUSAND NE, SWITZERLAND.—Reputed for Education and 

Instruction. ~Gieeted. Industrial Schools about £2 per year. Puirete Schools, £8 to £16. 
Homes for Pupils. Boarding Schools for Young Ladies and Boys £50. English and 
Presbyterian hurches. — heey to Bureau de Renseignements, la r,t) 10, Lausanne. 


EGENT’S PARK.—One or Two YOUNG LADIES can be 


received in a first-class finishing SCHOOL. Separate room if uired. Masters of 
e attend.— Address, P. K., Keats's Library, Queen’s Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 


V ACATION or TRAVELLING TUTOR.—A UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE, Roman Catholic, Assistant-Master in he ne College, would accept 
engagement for the Summer holidays. No objectioa to trave ddress GuADCATE, cure 

of Very St. Stanislaus College, amore, ly permitted 


To GENTLEMEN Engaged during tee Day.— —A_ large, 
airy SITTING-ROOM and BED- OOM, ess, and punc- 
tuality.—Address, 33 Albion Grove, Barnsbury, N. 


To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


HOUSE, in South Kensington, containing Dinin pprewing. and 
Bedrooms and Dressi good Domestic Gitices. Rent moderate.— 
wf 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HGYPTIAN STATE DOMAINES.—The Administration of 


the State Domaines, com of an English, a French, and an Ferries Com Corin issioner 
nominated by their respective Governments, is disposed to LET or to SE 
of not less than 500 Acres. 
maines comprise 425.000 acres of land in different parts of Egypt. They are in culti- 
vation at the present time, and the plant and cattle necessary to continue the cultivation could 
be acquired at a valuation. 
mC: statement of jeulars and general conditions ean be had on application between the 
hours of Ten Toe hata ares at py oe of Mr, J. W. BARRY, 23 Delahay Street. Westminster. 
‘urther rs 


particu’ on application to th BRESIDEST of th State 
Domaines, Cairo, to whom proposals for for purchase or lease sho t ~-* 4G - 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Without Brandy. 


EL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Made from: Rhine e Vines 


KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
Transplanted into Portugal. 


EL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 


Possesses more character and 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 

EK L REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Largely consumed in Portugal. 

KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


not deteriorate when uneorked. 


REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Makes an agreeable and 


KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Wholesome Summer Drink. 


KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


_ Combines particularly well 
KE REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK 


with all Atrated Waters 


FRANCIS 
EDOUARD BOUTERON, the 
_Cairo, May 24, 1880. ROUSTEM (Pacha). Domaines. 
EK NGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS, 
ORIENT LINE. 


The followi nCOM Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and CIFIC S' 


an 5 n 
Sf they ~ ia, T: Zealand. to 
Tons. H.P. ad 
ACONCAGUA. 4,107 600 
HIMBORAZO 550 
COTOPAXI 4028 600 1,060 
335 8550 600 
ARONN 3876 86550 600 
JOHN ELDER ........ 4,152 550 


The above Steamers have been special for carrying all of passen: thro 


1 to the M. = Line, F. GREE AND 


EL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a delicious cup without 
the addition of liqueurs. 


KL REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Maintains its character 


KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


in all Climates. 


FL REL—ROYAL BUCELEAS HOOK. 


Is a cheap Wine. 


KE REI.—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOOK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON: Braycu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
William Knowles, Esq. 
Lubbock, Esq 
corge Forbes Malcsimson, Esq. 
es John Esq. 
Daniel Meinertshagen, 
William Robert Moberly, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 


John Garrat E Esq. 


Edward James Daniell Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq 
Charles Hermann Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles Seymour Grenfell, Samuei Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
‘Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu C, Wilkinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
OTICE—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
N due at Midsummer will on July 9% 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
Po 4 S are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
A large participation in bing» with the | reper ya of | invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
All real improvements in ‘aan practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The ion are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. _ 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1337. 


Board of Directors. 
ANDREW ‘SK, Baronet, M 
James Pilkington, Esq., J.P. 
Henry Wm. Ripley, Baas J.P. 
Wm. Strang, Es« 
e Robert Tay lor, Esq. 
Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
and Reserve Funds. 
Claims paid, £1,700,000. 
1,389 New Life Policies, assuring £482,366, yielding £16,244 premiums, were issued in 1879. 
The Head-Offices of the Company wills, — to 10 CANNON STREET, London, 
i une 


OD le 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 

The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 28 times 
its renewal premium income. 

The recent division showed a clear surplus of £1,893.700, after providing for all future claims. 

The effect of the distribution was to make a total addition of 2574 per cent. to Policies taken 
out in 1817, of 1723 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1827, of 135 = cent. = Policies taken out in 
1836, of 101} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1846, of 74 per cent. to Polieies taken -o 7 1856, 
of au Per cent. to Policies taken out in 1866, and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 18) 

The addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken out in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still ‘retaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums originally assu’ 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 


wine w whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cert. on its gross annual 
ineo poe never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 


Roses 


LIME JUICE 
Te 


LIME JUICE 


LIME UNE 
A delicious Drink in 
Effervescing in all “Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 
Is highly Cooling 
purifying the Blood, 
assisting 
LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
and Medi 


ical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 

Sold everywhere by 
Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, &c. 

LIME JUICE 

Wholesale Stores, 
11 Curtain Road, London, and 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. 
WASH YOUR DOGS. 


ALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP destroys Insects, 


cleanses the skin and improves the coat and general health of the Dog. Price Is., of 
Chemists, Perfumers, Grocers, and Stores. ~— 


CORDIAL, 


Rose's CORDIAL, 


Rose's CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL, 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Roses CORDIAL. 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will Degiven, viz.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


cealh happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 


- SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
wer London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Now ready. 


A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Classes 


of Literature, forwarded free on application to JOHN BUMPUS, 158 and 297 Oxford 
Street, London. 


HANPY-BOOKS for the OPERA-HOUSE., 


HE ROYAL OPERAS, complete with Italian and English 

words, in 8vo. volumes, formin; convenient and admirable handbooks for the Theatre. 

Forty-four Operas are published, including all the piped works performed at both houses 
List of the series gratis.—BOOSEY & CO., 295 Regent Si 


BoOSEY's SHILLING OPERAS for the Pianoforte, con- 


taining from 48 to 72 pageseach. All the most popular Operas are published in this 
series. List ny Boosee & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


BOOseEY’s GUIDE to the OPERA. ALFRED Scorr Gatry. 


This little book contains an snceant of the a of a. e Operas now performed on the 
Italian stage in London. and renders the use of the ordinary libretto quite unnecessary. 
Cloth, 23. 6d. —Boosey & Co., 29% Regent Street ; oat at all the Opera Agents in London. 


(TIME WAS. By Lady Arrnur Hitt. Sung by Miss Mary 


Davies. Price 2s.—Boosry & CO., 2% Regent Street. 


(TWENTY-ONE. By Mottoy. Sung by Antoinette Sterling. 


Price 2s.—BooskEy & CO., 295 Regent Si 


NEW PARLIAMENT.—Now 
DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION; containing the 
New Parliament and the New Ministry. Royal 32mo. meetin gilt. 
WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


Now ready, small 4to. 16s. 6d. 


[NDEX of HEREDITARY ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and 
IRISH TITLES of HONOUR. Compiled by Epwakp SOLLY, F.R.S. 
“Only on whos in the course of any historical, t ical studies, have 


saved to the ass 
I. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
PpPHaNtIX OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1783, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Sett' 
Insurances effected in all the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,609,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
Loss OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 
NTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. nay be provided against by a Policy 
of the At MILWAy PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMP, NY. the oldest and largest 
a Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Tinian, 
bed Capital, £1,000,000. e Million and a Half has been paid a i 
pA. .. to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Heirs, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the T: to’ ith don B 
and Interest allowed whenthe C redit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits “yes for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
~ orter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on a) f the Branch 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased fort collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 

ns, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Plans ae description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


e of the many difticulties enumerated by oy Editor in his instructive preface 
can fally appreciate the value and importance of the book before us, or the amount of labour 
and research which ae investigation of between five and six thousand Titles of Honour must 
have entailed upon th '— Notes and Queries. 
London : LONGMANS & Co, 
This volume forms one of the aap mony of the Index ——y + issued to Subscribers in 

return for their annual Subscription of One Guinea. Prospectus rid on avaliontion to he 
Hon. Secretary, HENRY B. WHEATLEY, 5 Minford Gextiens: ¢ We est Kensington Park, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“6 "THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


CIGARETTES. “ The best selections of the best growths.” 
“ DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). 


WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all Principal Dealers, and 
every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of the Manufacturers. 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS. 


APOLLINARIS WA TBA 
“ Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8. W. 


This day, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 73. 6d. (postage, 5d.) 
tteries, Electric Lam 
London: Crossy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 
J C. NIMMO & BAIN’S NEW BOOKS. 

French paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

paper, 23. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FKLECTRIC LIGHT: its Production and Use. Embodying 
¥.C. WEBB, MICE. MST Ewe “ ‘i 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 63. 
THE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
Devotion, and a Verse for every day in the year. 
London : J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 
MODERN FOREIGN LIBRARY. Edited by Henrr Van 
Laux. 
(THE RIVAL DOCTORS. From the French of A. Laporte, 
HeEyRI VAN LAUN. 
THE SERGEANT! LEGACY. From the French of 
E. BERTHET. — GILBERT VENABLES. 


A BRIEF REPLY Fo “DR. RAIN on FREE-WILL 
Reprinted from the “ Mind " of April 1890. By Wat. Gro. Warp, D.Ph. 
Burxs & OATES, 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


In a few days, demy 8vo. pp. 230. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treatment. By 


LioyEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., F-R.C.P., Prof. of Medicine in King’s College, Londoa, 
772 


J&A, CuuRcuILL. 
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MUDIEF’S SHLECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Iligher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate 
terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copics of the Leading Works of 
every Season have been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of Subscribers, 
and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


The whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


eg All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEW OXFORD 


Ciry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
774 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


NOW OPEN. 


' AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and NEWEST 
LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, READING, 
WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and 
Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM, DINING and 
LUNCIIEON ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the appli- 
ances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


One GuINEA 


Subscription to the Circulating Library........... ‘ per annum 


Two GcuINEAS 


Subscription for Club Membership per annuin 


Subscription for Club Membership, together with 
6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating 
Library 


Turee GuINEAS 
per annum, 


Country Sugscripers: An Annual Subscription of Five Guineas 
entitles a Country Subscriber to 15 vols. and the use of the Club 
for himself and one other member of the Family. 


Subscriptions can commence from any date. 


The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating 
Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide a 
punctual and ample supply of all New Works of interest and 
authority; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently they 
must rely in some measure upon the co-operation and assistance of 
the Subscribers themselves. It is notorious that a large number 
of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put into circu- 
lation, for which there is no real demand, and the publication of 
such works is, in many instances, only rendered possible by the 
system upon which Circulating Libraries have hitherto been con- 
ducted. ‘I'he expenditure upon works of this class will be strictly 
curtailed, and the funds will be applied as far as possible to the 
purchase and circulation of books of a higher order, and a really 
popular character, such as the majority of readers are anxious to 
obtain upon the date of their publication, The Directors trust by 
this means to render the Circulating Library, in the truest sense 
of the word, select, while they will seek at the same time to avoid 
the kind of interested and arbitrary censorship that has been found 
alike vexatious to authors and the public. 


All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, 
without distinction as to amounts of subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Mem- 
bers, on application to Mr. CHAS. ALLEN, the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 New Bond Street, W. 


THE STATESMAN’S COMPANION. 


Next week, 8vo, 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS of 


the DAY ; being the Arguments on.Either Side. By SypNEy C. BuxToN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 
VOLUME XI. (GOU—HIP) OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 570 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


in Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Instruction, Railways, and Public 
Wealth, since the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. 


Author of “ The English in South America,” “ Handbook hg the River Plate 
to Brazil,” &c. &c 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
WILL SHORTLY IssUE A NEW WorK ON 


SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND 
JERUSALEM, 


Being the First Division of a completely re-written and beautifully Illustrated 
| Edition of 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, 


By W. M. THOMSON, D.D. 
Square 8vo. with 140 Engravings and Maps, 592 pp. 21s, 


ibed and illustrated 


In this Work Southern Palestine and Jerusalem are spauietty ally 
The Author's experiences as a missionary in and the publication of a 
similar work twenty-five years ago, have a ded so largely to his knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the people, and a forded him so many opportunities of more thorough research 
on points of Biblical interest, that the present Work may be regarded as a new book. Two 
Indexes are added to to the Pp Passag: 
The Pictorial Lllustrations are entirely new, prepared specially for this Work from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and — Original_ Drawings. They have been drawn and 
engraved under his superintendence artists in London, Paris, an New York. The Work 
has been produced at great ex ang he Fe is copyright in Great Britain and America. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, AND 
HOPE PARK, EDINBURGH, 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all Libraries, 1 vol. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CECILIA FINDLAY. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 AND 68 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, —" WC. ; 
AND BELFAST. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols, 


GRISEL ROMNEY. 


By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 anD 68 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND BELFAST. 


Ready on the 15th instant, 4s., No. I. of 


WINCHESTER REVIEW. 
CONTESTS: 


1. HERAT. With M ial pared by Wy!d, Charing Cross. 
The only one yet ished of the 


2. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
3. AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS, 


THE 


4, CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 
5. A NEW UTOPIA (RUSKIN'S FORS CLAVIGERA"’. 
6. PARADOX. 
7. THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE. 
London : GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul's Churchyard. 


A NALYSIS of ORNAMENT, with IIlustration—See THE 
BUILDER ;, Views and Plan, P ‘ost Office, Ipswich, and Galvan! Monument, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen, 
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This day, demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By Wituiam D. ABLETT. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & cO.. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 93. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. 


Joun ADDINGTON Symonpbs, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” 


By 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
Fourth Edition now ready, crown 8vo. 63. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace 


Rorrrts, M.A., Incumbent of 8. Peter’ s, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; Author of ** Law and God.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THIS DAY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. Illustrated and bound, 3s. 6d. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S HANDBOOK 


PRACTICAL COLLECTING, 


PRESERVING, 


AND 


ARTISTIC SETTING-UP 


OF 


TROPHIES AND SPECIMENS. 


To which is added 


A Synoptical Guide to the Hunting Grounds 
of the World. 


By ROWLAND WARD, F.ZS. 
LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’-HALL COURT. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


HANDY INFORMATION BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


OUR SONS: How to Start Them in Life. 


A Manual of Useful Information respecting Places of Education, the Modes of 
Entrance to the Professions, the Civil Service, and Commercial Employment. 
By Henny Kine. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


FINE, RARE, and CURIOUS BOOKS.— 


H. SOTHER AN & CO.’S PRICE CURRENT, or MONTHLY CATA- 
LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and Modern (just issued), 
contains a fine assortment of Works in ‘all Classes, Picture Galleries and other 
Books of Prints, Natural History, Books printed on Vellum, Old Manuscripts, 


&e. a 3s. per annum. A Specimen Number sent gratis and 
post free 


THE NEXT MONTHLY CATALOGUE will contain the bulk of three ordinary ones, 
with an unusually choice Collection of Books and Manuscripts, and will be 
ued at the end of JUNE. 


MENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
3% PICCADILLY, 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionet S. Beare, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates, 
price 21s. strongly bound. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FeruersTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The author has given us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is saying 
a great deal.” —Gvraphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN Lk Fanv, Author of “ The House by the Churchyard,” “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


bs “ They display great literary vigour and dramatic power of a high class.""—Graphic. 

r. Le — possessed 2 peculiar—an almost unique—faculty for combining the weird and 
the romantic. is faney ail no limit in its ranges amongst themes and imazes of terror, yet 
he knew how to ean them with a romantic charm which ended in exerting over his readers 
an irresistible fascination."'"—Daily News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUBEN. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


REATA: What’s in a Name? ByE. D.Gerarp. 


Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ Tt is long since we have read astory in which excellence of plot and e enelioncs of character- 
painting are so well combined. ¥ rom the first page to the last, the reader is thoroughly 
nterested in the story s evenness of execution, such ermlabis balance between the 
interest of the story, the interest of the characters, and the mere interest of the local colouring 
itself, is very rare.’’—Spectator. 
** A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it as a story ; and a fresh and easy style aids the 
effect of this novel as a rolling panorama of scenes which ‘have evidently been studied with 
keen observation.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG; or, Before the Dawn. 


2 vols. crown Svo. lis. (This day. 


A DREAMER. By Karuarine Wy pe. 


3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 
“ Here is the unmistakable contagious touch of genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity 
and folios of cleverness."’—Spectator, 
* The characters who take part in this strange story are worked out with consummate 
skill.”—Queen. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the popular Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 
* Woman against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c, 


THE FAIR-HAIRED ALDA. By Frorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘ Woman against Woman,” &c. 
3 vols. 31s, 6d. {This day. 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G. Wess 
ry ag Autbor of “Catching a Tartar’”’ and “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols. 
KINGS in EXILE. By Atrnonse Davper. 


From the French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HOLLYWOOD. By L. Warren, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine,” *‘ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Graphic says : “ * Hollywood’ is a book that deserves to be read........ We must con- 


gratulate Miss W ker ona steady improvement.” 
FREAK. 


LORD GARLFORD’S 


B. BAYNARD, Anthor of ** The Rector of Oxbury.” 3% vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Merning Post says: “ A very amusing novel, which oan for more reasons than one, 
to rank higher than the coalnary: run of current works of fictio: 


THE ACTOR’S WIFE. By Epmunp Leatues, 


By James 


Actor. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE BURTONS of DUNROE. By M.W. Brew. 
3 vols, 3ls. 6d. (This day. 
CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. By 
Miss C. G. HAMILTON. 2 vols. 21s. [ This day. 


*,* Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, &c., on application. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 
MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Earl of Desarr, 


Author of “ Kelverdale, ” &. 8 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moreswortu, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory, %” « The Cuckoo Clock,” &c, 38 vols. 
“*Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story.”—A theneum. 


POET and PEER. By Hamirron Aipé, 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 
“ A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.”"—A theneeum. 


POOR ZEPH. By.F. W. Rosinsoy, Author of 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JosepH Harron. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


GEORGE MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & 
BLACKET?'s STANDARD LIBRARY. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


TRUBNER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RACES of AFGHANISTAN; being a Brief Account of 


the Principal Nations inhabiting that Coun "By si urgeon-Major H. W. BELLEW, 
C.S.1., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul oi Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM: a Volume of Sketches, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Critical. By the Rev. JosEpH EDKINS, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


ARCHAIC CLASSICS. 
ASSYRIAN TEXTS ; being Extracts from the Annals of 


Shalmaneser IT., acherib, and ‘Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological. Notes by 
Ernest A. BuDGE, es R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY_—1890. 
MIRACLE PLAYS and SACRED DRAMAS: an Historical 


Survey. By Dr. KAnt HAse. Translated from the German by A. W. JACKSON, and 
Edited b by the Rev. 
cloth, 


THE ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDINAVIAN; or, a 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Norse B: METCALFF, 


M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Translator of * and Charicles,” 
‘Author of “ Oxonian in Iceland,” &c. 8vo. clothe 183. 


EXTRACTS { from the CORAN in the ORIGINAL, with 


entering. ome iled by Sir WILLIAM MuizR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
“ The Life of Mahomet rown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chapters on Madagascar. 
Rev. JAMES Siprer, Jun.. of the London Missionary Society, Author 

adagascar and its People,” &c. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Tilustrations, cloth, 12s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in NEW ZEALAND wd 
AUSTRALIA. By James CouTTS CRAWFORD, late toute of the ore Council 
Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c. 8vo. with Maps and Illus- 

THE LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, the Buddha of the 

rmese. With a the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on_the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic 
of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel p Posnges from Classieal 
Authors. By J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. Post 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

ALPHABETICAL MANUAL of BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS: 
showing all known Methods, Old and New. W. A. Ross, Lieut.-Colonel, late R.A., 
Author of “ Pyrology ; or, Fire Chemistry.” wn 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLANDS. 
By the Iate EDWARD HFARLE Ropp. Edited, with an Introducti ‘on, Appendix, and 
Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES EpMUND HARTING, F. LS. S., F.Z.8. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait and Map, cloth, l4s. Cn a few days. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY for the PEOPLE. By Jonn Lancetor 
SHADWELL, Author of “ A System of Political Economy.”’ Crown 8vo. lim seem. te 08. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the GAUDIAN LAN- 
GUAGES, with Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language 
Map and a Table of Alphabets. By A. T. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 8vo. br = ke rn 

BRITISH ANIMALS which have become Extinct within 
Historic Times ; with some Account of British Wild White Cotte. By JAMES EpMUND 
HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 8vo. with Illustrations by Joseph Wolff ead 


W. W. JACKSON, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8yvo. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL. 


THERE’S RUE for YOU. By Mrs. Arruur 


KENNARD. 2 vols. 
HISTORY of the ZULU WAR and its 


ORIGIN. By Frances E. CoLEnso. Assisted in those portions of the work 
which touch upon Military matters by Lieut.-Colonel EowarnD DURNFORD. 


Demy 8vo. 18s, 
ON DUTY: a Ride through Hostile Africa. 


By ParkER GILLMOoRE, Commandant of Native Levée during the late Zulu 
War. Demy 8vo. lés, 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By 


Grorce C. M. Birpwoop, C.8.I., M.D., Edin., Art Referee for the Indian 
Section of the South Kensington Museum. 3 vols. large erown f vo. with 
Map and 174 Illustrations. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By 


Bastian, M.D. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
oth, 5s, 
Vol. XXIX. of the International Scientific Series, 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrirerp, M.D. 


(Oxon.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Dr. Corfield’s volume is one which should do excellent service. The writer's style is clear; 
his tone just and turday Review. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to the Beginning 
of 1880. By P. W.CLAYDEN. Second Edition, with Index and continuation 
to March, 1880, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
“Mr. Clayden’s work commands = ee alike by its om ness of treatment and 
It will be useful as 


impartiality of tone. @ permanent record of doings of the past six 
yeurs.”"—Daily News. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer 


LONSDALE, With Portrait engraved on Steel ve C. H. Jeens, and One 
Illustration. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE GENESIS of EVIL; and other Sermons, 


mainly Expository. By SamurL Cox, Author of “Salvator Mundi,” and 
Editor of “ The Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ A more thoughtful or broader utterance of aes Ss ought we have not seen, since the 
day when, the voice of him whom en themselves honoured as teachers, delighted to call the 


* Prophet ’ was hushed in death........ here is not one sermon out of the’ twenty-one which is 


not full of thought, of suggestion, of subtle exposition, of bold and successful grappling with 
difficulties.” —Spectato: 


A LIFE’S DECISION. By T. W. Attizs, 


Author of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION to the STATE. 


By Epwarp MILter, Author of “The History and Doctrines of Irvingism,’” 
&c. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE RELIGION of the FUTURE. By 


JouN BEATTIE CROzIER, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 


New Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper with a miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tail-piece in outline by Gordon Browne, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


EXTENSION of EMPIRE—WEAKNESS ? 


DEFICITS—RUIN ? With a Practical Scheme for the Reconstruction of 
Asiatic Turkey. By Francis LLoyD and CHARLES TEBBITT. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 33. 6d, 


LORD CARNARVON’S MOTION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


PREVENTION of PAUPERISM: Collected 


Essays. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., Rector of North Waltham, 
Hants. Cloth, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s, 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


ENGLISH LETTERS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, large crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 9s., “ FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS,” 
being a selection of Three Hundred and Fifty Letters by 
One Hundred and Fifty Writers frem the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Edited and Arranged 
by W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


NOTICE. — Now ready, THE EGOIST: a 
Comedy in Narrative, by GEORGE MEREDITH, Author 
of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


C, KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE CAMOENS CELEBRATION. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. 


Portuguese Text, with Translatien, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


“ Although other translations may appear, Mr. Aubertin’s translation is definit 
difficult to equal the author's interpretation of the Portuguese text, or he fai fai 
colouring of this translations ustly considered a revelation of 


oens, revelation, because Mr. Au at he can reprod most 
ditheult to preserve in a foreign language, viz., ‘hes national sentiment.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.,1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW ART WORK, TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT VOLUMES, 


Price ONE GuinFA each Volume to Subscribers for the complete Work. 


THE LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF 


THE ONE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN OF HISTORY. 


Large Plate Engravings of the Representative Men of all Times, 


Places, and 


Professions. 


The Gallery exhibits Eraur Graxp Drvistoys, arranged in Chronological Order, presenting at one view a 


LIVING TABLEAU 


OF CIVILIZATION. 


General Introduction written by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
1. POETRY—from Homer to Danrn, Suake- 
SPEARB and GOETHE. 
Introduction by H. TAINE. 
2. ART—from to and BEeEt- 


HOVEN. 
“ A work of some magnitude and exceptionally brilliant promise."— Times. 


Introduction to Part I. by MAX MULLER, 
Part II. by E. RENAN. 
3. RELIGION—from Moses and ZoroasTER 
to LUTHER. 
Introduction by NOAH PORTER. 


4. PHILOSOPH Y—from ArisToTLe to Kant. 


Introduction by Lean STANLEY. 


5. HISTORY and CRITICISM—trom Henro- 


pDotus to LEssinc and GIBBON. 
*,* The First Five Volumes in Portfolios are now ready. 


The following are in active preparation : 
Introduction by Professor HELMHOLTZ. 
6. SCIENCE—from to Farapay. 
7. STATESMANSHIP—from ALEXANDER and 


Cesar to NAPOLEON and WELLINGTON. 
. INVENTION and DISCOVERY—from 


GUTENBERG to WaTr and STEPHENSON. 
Prospectuses will be sent free on application. 


2) 


“ It is a work which ordinary libraries and all schools would do well to possess. We can imagine no better school-prize than one or more of these portfolios would be, and hope school- 


masters and school mistresses will adopt the 
“ That the publishers have s 
brilliant company truly, these men of every country 


or. 
ins to do justice to the undertaking is plain even from acursory inspection. We shall look forward with interest to what is to follow......... 
‘of all time, citizens of meen city, for the ground they once touched is ennobled for ever.""—Zimes. 


MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story. By | ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF 


R. D. Biackxsore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” ‘“ Cradock 
Nowell,” &c. 3 vole. crown S8vo, 31s, 6d. (Yow ready at every Library. 


“One of his happiest productions, It is full of the fine touches of observation and descrip- 
tion, whether of people or of places, that have belonged to most of his novels, and there is a 
strong dramatic interest to be found in it.""— Saturday Keview. 

bir. Blackmore's wealth of material has made his story rich and full to 
le 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMOND ABOUT. 


THE STORY of an HONEST MAN. 3 vols. 


price 31s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRI- 


CITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpvon, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant- 
of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 
(Now ready. 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS 


from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain H. F. Corvits, of 
the Grenadier G Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 
price 123, (Vow ready. 


The Third Part is now ready of 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. By 


Ws. Brack, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ Three Feathers,” &c. 1s. 


GEORGE VANBRUGH’S MISTAKE: 


a Novel. By H. Bapgn Prircuanp, Author of “Old Charlton,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


THE HOUR WILL COME. By Wiruetmine 


Vox HILLERN. 2 vols. cloth limp, 43, 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Fraycis Gerorce 


HEATH. Twelve Coloured Plates from Drawings by F. BE. Hulme, F.L.S., and 
by 122 Wood Engravings of the Flowers and Ferns of Spring. Large pos 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 450 pages, 12s. éd. (Ready. 


LIFE & LETTERS of HORACE BUSHNELL. 


8vo. with 2 Portraits, cloth. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS and LITERARY 


NOTES. By Bayarp Taytor. Uniform with his “ Studies in German 
Literature.” 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


ELIHU BURRITT: a Memorial Volume, 


containing a Sketch of his Life and Labours, with Selections from his 
Writings and Lectures, and Extracts from his Private Journals in Europe 
and America. Edited by CHARLES NoRTHEND, A.M. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 


ART EDUCATION. 
Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Each volume contains numerous IIlustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the Use of Students, price 5s. 


N.B.—These volumes were first announced last year as a 3s. 6d. Series. Mr. 
Poynter, the Editor, has, however, found it desirable to enlarge the scope of each 
volume, and to add at least 100 pages of Text and many additional Illustrations. 
The price, therefore, has necessarily been increased to 5s. 

The Volumes now ready are: 


PAINTING. 


ITALIAN and CLASSIC. By Percy R. Heap, 
19) 


Lincoln College, Oxford ; and EDWARD J. YNTER, R.A. Upwards of 
8v Full-page and other Illustrations, bound in extra cloth limp. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger 


Sauru, F.R.1.B.A. With 120 Illustrations, 


The New Volumes (the 13th and 14th) in the Series of 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS, now ready, are 


HORACE VERNET & PAUL DELAROCHE. 


By Mrs. Ruutz Rees. With many very fine Illustrations, limp cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6a. And 


MICHELANGELO. By Cuanrtes Crement, 


Author of “ Michel-Ange—Lionardo da Vinci—Raphael.” Copiously Illus- 
trated, limp cloth extra, 3s. 6d, : 


THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW, No. 7, 


is now ready, with 7 full-page Etchings and Engravings, and numerous 
Woodcuts in Text, price 43, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH 


COLONIES. Editel by F. 8. Puttine, M.A., Lecturer at Queen’s Collegs, 
Oxford, and formerly Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Under the above title it is proposed to publish a Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the Worll, each Country being 
treated of by a Writer who from personal knowledge is qual.fied to speak 
with authority on the subject. 

The price of the vo'umes will be 33. 6d. each. 

The following Volumes are nearly ready : 
GREECE. By Mr. L. Sanceant, B.A., ; PERU. By Mr. Crements R. Marx- 

Knight of the Hellenic Order of the HAM, M.A.,, C.B. 

Saviour; Author of “ New Greece.” NEW ZEALAND. By Sir Jvuivs 
AUSTRIA. By Mr. D. Kay, F.R.G.S. VocEt, K.C.M.G., late Premier of 
THE WEST INDIES. By Mr. C. H. New Zcaland. 

Even, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Frozen | JAPAN. By Mr. S. Mossman, Author 

Asia,” &c. of “ New Japan,” &c. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 


1, CHARLEMAGNE AND THE CARLOVINGIANS. [Nearly ready. 
2. LOUIS IXra AND THE CRUSADES. (Nearly ready. 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, by Gusravs 
Masson, B.A. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series 1s based upon “ M. Guizot’s History of France.” The volumes are 
choicely Illustrated, with Maps, printed and bound in a handy form, price 2s, Gd. each. 
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